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THE RUINS AT TIAHUANACO. 



I cannot pretend to offer anythii^ approximately 
comparable to the learned and elaborate works published 
on Tiahuanaco by Dr. Stuebel and Dr. Max Uhle*, or in 
any way analogous to E. J. Squier's brilliant descriptions.* 
Oiu" stay at Tiahuanaco was limited to nineteen days, dur- 
ing which time I found myself sorely tried by the effects 
of altitude' and of the not over-salubrious climate. 
The prohibition, by the Bolivian Government, to exca- 
vate in or about the ruins, rendered all subsoil investi- 
gation impossible and our limited collectious were 
obtained almost by way of contraband; through pur- 
chase from Indians, who mostly came at night to avoid 
the vigilance of the authorities. Hence surveying of 
the ruins, observations on the nature of the country and 
on Indian customs, fragments of folk-tales, and some 
data from ancient church-books, constituted the fruits 
of our activity there. A provisional Musetun, destined 
to preserve ^e antiquities of Tiahuanaco, had been 
rec^itly opened at that village, and we saw in the rudi- 
menta^ collection a number of specimens illustrating 
the type of artefacts. The larger carved blocks which 
this little Museimi contained, displayed the uncouth and 
ai^pilar style of sculpture peculiar to the well-known 
monolitiis. The pottery foimd at Tiahuanaco shows 
tiiree distinct t^^pes. Chie seems to be peculiar to the 
«te, as nowhere else, as far as known, is it met with, 
except as intrusive specimens. It is supposed to be the 
work of the imknown people who built the edifices now 
in a condition of lamentable ruin, and who carved the 
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famous monoliths. The style of ornamentation, as can 
readily be seen, is original and while there may be, as 
Dr. Uhle stated to the writer, a trace of Tiahuanaco in- 
fluence in ceramics of other points in Peru and Bolivia, 
it is BO distinct and characteristic, that we may admit it as 
due to the inhabitants from a time of which only the 
dimmest traces of recollections have amoved. 

The characteristic Inca or Cuzco pottery comes next. 
Inca visits to Tiidiuanaco took place probably in the fif- 
teenth centmy and the specimens found are, in all likeli- 
hood, imported, and were not manufactured on the spot. 

Finally there is a third class, which may be ctdled 
Aymar^, since it is identical with the vessels found 
everywhere in Aymar& ruins, so-called "Chullpas," 
over the Puna, and was continued with modifications 
during historic times. That pottery may have been 
partly coeval with the oldest forms. We do not know 
if the Aymar^ then occupied the country or not. But 
it is certainly, in part, contemporuieous with the appear- 
ance of the Incas, and with tiie earlier times of Spanish 
domination. All ttiese types are represented (or were 
in 1894), at the rudimentaiy Museum of which I speak. 

Of metallic objecte, especially in copper and bronze, 
there were at the Museum quite a number, and among 
these, T-diaped clamps. T^ctures and wooden cups 
presented little that was of special note, althoi^ we 
saw two Keros or sacrificial cups well painted and deco- 
rated with carvii^ in relief.* In short, the Miiseum 
was a fair beginning, if one takes into consideration 
the character of the people and tiie difficulties ia the 
way of gathering and preserrii^ relics of the past. 

The situation of Tiahuanaco is peculiar. A long and 
not very wide valley descends towards the shores of 
Lake Titicaca. On the east, this valley is bordered 
by a crest dividing it from the plateau Puna. On the 
west runs a similar ridge culminating in a peak called 
Quimsa-Chata.^ Hence Tiahuanaco lies in a trough 
that slopes very gently to the lake. The width of that 
trough varies, nowhere exceeding three miles. At the 
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village itself the trough comes to a sudden break or step. 
The stretch separating Tiahuanaco from the shores 
of the lake at Huaqui,* is wider than the valley higher 
up, and the sudden break at the pueblo has created the 
belief ttiat the lake formerly extended as far. Hence 
one of the interpretations of the word "Tiahuanaco " 
rests on the assumption that it meant originally "dry 
shore," in AymarA. MonoUths, similar to those at 
Tiahuanaco, have been found by Dr. M^ XJhle on or 
near the laJce-shore at Uakullani; there exist some at 
Pilapi, ioxa leagues from the ruins, and other partly 
sculptured stones are said to lie on the flanks of Quimsa- 
Chata. 

This bears on the question of the origiQ of the rock out 
of which the monohths are carved. The point has 
always been raised, how such enormous blocks could 
have been placed there. It was suggested that, many 
of them being andesite, the nearest point whence they 
could have been obtained was the peninsula of Copa- 
cavana. It has been overlooked, that a number of the 
carved blocks are of the permian sandstone cropping 
out at Tiahuanaco. This is not the case with the 
material of the great doorway and other lai^e and smaU 
pieces, but the tallest column and many other sculptured 
pieces are of the reddish sandstone imderlying the soil. 
Mr. Sundt, who is quite an authority on Bohvian geology 
and lithology, has su^ested that the andesite blocks of 
Tiahuanaco are erratic.^ This does away with part of 
the mystery. The existence of similar sculptures in 
other regions contiguous to the lake (as at Kalaki on 
the peninsula of Huata) and elsewhere on that same pen- 
insula, was ignored or overlooked. 

The general plan made by me of the surface ruins 
cannot be reproduced here. Excavations beii^ pro- 
hibited, I could not penetrate the soil and secure more 
data on the ordinal extent of architectural vestiges. 
The main question is, wh^e were the abodes of the 
people that raised the monuments. Not a single con- 
struction has been found, indicating a house. Since 
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tlahuanaco was first seen by the Spaniards no mentioii 
has been made of dwellings. And yet the church of 
Tiahuanaco, and many of the actual houses, are built 
of stones from the ruins, and when one a^ for the 
place whence these bloclra were taken, the usual r^ly 
is that they Came from the surroundings of the main 
mounds. Trenches and grooves have been shown to 
us with the remark, that they had contained the foun- 
dations of smaller buildings that seemed to have been 
houses. The size and outline of these dugouts would 
indicate that the dwellings of the ancient people of 
Tiahuanaco were about of the dimensions and form of 
actual Indian houses on the Puna. The fact of the 
matter is, that attention has only been paid to the strik- 
ing remains of Tiahuanaco, and the more modest features 
neglected, although the most important, because illus- 
trative of the jnode of living of the people. But since 
it has been so, it is well to cast a glance at the striking 
features and what they indicate. 

Two eminences, certainly natural, attract attention 
at once. One is a mound, and by no means the only one 
in the vicinity; the murrow vale is dotted with such 
accmuulations of reddish earth. The other is a gradual 
rise, with red permian rocks cropping out in a few places. 
The former is called Akka-pana, the latter, Puma- 
pimcu. I do not venture to etymolc^ize tbe name of 
the former, tor if there has been a place in creation where 
etymologizing has run riot, it is Tiahuanaco, and I leave 
it to learned men to discuss words. Pimisr-Puncu has 
never had its meanii^ disputed, hence I simply adopt 
what everybody else says that is: that it means in 
AymarA the door or gate of the Puma, or cougar, or Amer- 
ican panther.* It is impossible to surmise why it bears 
that name, for nothing in the aspect of the vestiges bears 
any relation to that animal. Nor does it seem certain 
that either of these names is original; they may have 
arisen during the early period of Spanish colonization. 
In parenthesis I would observe, that the Jesuit Father 
Bemab^ Cobo, in his Historia del Nuevo Mundo, from 
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the early part of the seventeenth century, states that 
the proper name for Tiahuanaco is Taypi-kala, or stone 
in the middle or center.' This designation is legitimate- 
ly Indian, since it agrees with the Indian's habit of 
considerii^ his pueblo as the middle of his known woiid. 

The Mound of Akkar-pana seems to have been, not 
merely suiroimded, but even to a certain extent pUted, 
with a wall of well dressed stones, paralleloppipeds of 
andesite, fitted without binding-material. In the center 
of the mound is a depression BimilftT to a deep excavation 
to the level of the suiroxmdii^ plain. On its upper 
rim lie scattered blocks, carved and polished, that may 
have belonged to some courtyard or enclosure. Rows 
of similar blocks, of smaller size, stand to one side on 
the summit. But there is so Uttle left, and what re- 
mains is so disconnected, that no concluBions axe possible. 
Foundations of edifices are not visible. In a rent, 
descending towards the north, are what may be the 
two sides of a narrow channel encased by polished stones. 
A few large blocks, fairly cut and rubbed, lie scattered 
on the slopes." 

Along the northern base of Akkar-pana are the great 
courtyards formed by huge prismatic stone pillars. In 
the outer of these courts stands the sculptured gateway. 
It was, time ago, rent by a thunderbolt. The tall 
statue which stands in the same courtyard and south 
of the gateway was placed upright in modem times. 
It was lying on the groimd nearby. Afterwards, un- 
fortunately, this monolith was used as a target by in- 
f ajitry soldiers, so that the face is considerably damaged. 

Rows of erect stones, some rude, others cut in the 
form of prisms, seem to indicate the former existence 
of other enclosures more or less connected with the 
mound. Between Akka-pana and the village of Tiahu- 
anaco are similar remains. Some of the blocks are very 
large. Southw^t of Akka-pana, between it and the 
site called Punia>puncu, stands a rectangular gateway, 
apparently isolated. Not far from it Ues prostrate a 
group of curious monoUths representing uncouth human 
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figures, one of which measures not less than eighteen 
feet in length. One of its ends shows that it formerly 
stood upright. It is impossible to determine if this gate- 
way and the monoliths occupy tiieir original poation." 

East, or rather east-north-east, from Akka-pana, is 
a group of huge slabs to which the Indians of Tiahuanaco 
give Uie name of Kalisasaya. The principal of these 
is approximately quadrangular with an utificial rec- 
tangular depression, into which lead diminutive steps. 
I refrain from giving a detailed description since titis 
stone has been photographed frequently and since the 
late E. G. Squier has devoted some speculation as to its 
possible object. More elaborate yet are the very careful 
observations of Messrs. Stuebel and Uhle." Rows of 
erect stones seem to be connected with this mysterious 
slab. It lies in a hollow and may still be in its original 
position. 

The site called Punui-puncu is located south of the 
vill^e said southwest of Akka-pana. Apparently, there 
is no connection between the two places, still we have 
traced vestiges of enclosures on the level between them. 
Both were evidently parts of one complex. Puma- 
pxmcu is a natural eminence, a gently sloping ridge. 
On its northern side lie sevraal carved blocks of consider- 
able thickness. But the main feature of Puma-pimcu 
is the platform of stone ruthlessly shattered for the 
purpose of treasure-seeking. Its chief feature are the 
seats of stone cut in its surface and which have led to 
the popular belief that it was a place of justice. It 
seems that it was carved out of the rock in situ. Smaller 
carved prisms, but of andesite, in rows, are seen near 
and aroimd it as well as on the hill itself. There is 
nothing about this monument or its surroundii^, that 
gives a clue to its original purpose." 

Taking into account the area covered by all the vesti- 
ges about Tiahuanaco, to the furthest comer stone or 
isolated pillar; supposing besides, that this whole area 
was covered with dwellii^, and allowing for each in- 
habitant the smallest possible space, we could not assign 
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to the ordinal population a greater number than six 
thousand souls. But this roi^ guess has no value 
since we have no knowledge of the character of the 
buUdii^. That Tiahuanaco once was a settlement 
admits of no doubt. The mere fact that the oldest 
traditions mention a people who Uved there and the 
manner in which that people became extinct, proves it. 
That the inhabitants disappeared previous to the fif- 
teenth century seems equally certain. At least, if 
those who were found on the spot by the Inca tribe of 
Cuzco were their descendants, they no longer dwell in 
tiie ancient edifices, having modified their manner of 
Uving. Such chaqjes were not imusual among seden- 
tary Indians. I recall the Pimas of southern Arizona, 
who claim to have built and occupied the great edifices 
of Casa grande, Casa blanca and others along the lower 
Gila river, whereas their descendants, when first met 
with by whites, dwelt in circular huts like those inhabited 
by them to-day. At the time when the northern Pimas 
had relapsed into a more primitive style of livii^, their 
southern relatives, the Pimas of central Sonora, still 
preserved the sohd architecture of large adobe buildings, 
and it is to the early reports on this southern branch and 
their abodes that we owe our knowledge of the purpose 
of the ancient buildings in Arizona.^* Hence the fact 
that Tiahuanaco was in ruins when the Ineas first 
visited it does not necessarily militate against a possi- 
bility of its builders having been ancestors of the Aymari 
Indians. 

That there existed dwellii^ in former times is beyond 
doubt. That they are not mentioned by earlier visitors, 
from the sixteentii century for instance, is pardonable. 
The statues, huge slabs and portals monopolized their 
attention juat as, even now, they absorb the attention 
of visitors. Nobody has inquired into the origin of the 
thousands of small prismatic blocks of andesite, quad- 
rangular as well as polygonal, of which the walls of the 
church at Tiahuanaco are built and with which some of 
the narrow streets of that village are partly paved. 
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Much of this material has, also, entered into the con- 
struction of the actual dwellings. And these blocks wen 
not cut lately, they were found in their present Bhape." 
I was shown depressions rivalling, in size and contour, 
what would be Uie result, if ruins in the Cordillera were 
removed and only the foundations left. I was assured 
that from these depressions, which are at best two feet 
in depth, floors or pavements of small cut blocks like 
those mentioned were taken out. Hence I do not 
regard it as impossible that the plan and size of dwellings 
of the builders of Tiahuanaco might have been BiTr)ilft r 
to that of ancient houses in the Bolivian Cordillera or 
on the peninsula of Huata. 

Residents of places where ruins exist are always 
liberal in ofTerii^ explanations. Every one nearly has 
some suggestion to make, and, in the course of time, 
what ori^nally is a surmise assumes the shape of a 
fact. It is tiierefore with reluctance, to say the least, 
that I repeat explanations given us about "dwellings" 
of the builders of ancient Tiahuanaco. I was assiu«d, 
for instance, that, while the floors of the houses were of 
cut stone, the buildings themselves were of adobe. 
The red soil of the vaJley makes a very tough adobe. 

That soil is fertile, but permeated with water. Aside 
from several springs, some of which show vestiges of 
having been enclosed and provided witb conduits of 
cut stone in ancient times, the surface of the ruins is 
dotted with pools that do not even disappear in the driest 
season. When it r^ns, many fields become swamps. 
The stream proper is not deep, apd partakes of Uie 
nature of a mountain torrent. Channels of stone have 
been dug up in the fields aroimd the main ruins and 
inside of ancient enclosures. There exists at La Pas 
a grooved slab, the groove forming an elbow. Sudi 
channels were not, at Tiahuanaco, needed for irr^tion. 
They may have been intended for drain^e." I refer 
to what I have written, eleven years ago, on the so-called 
Baths of the Inca on the Island of Titicaca, where the 
drainage of the hills was collected in long troughs 
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bdiind the walls of Andenes, emptying into open con- 
duits down the slope to the lake. At Tiahuanaco 
wherever the soil is dug to a comparatively small depth, 
water risee to the surface. The site of the present 
village lies higher than the ruins, hence is drier. But 
if it should be true, as nearly everybody asserts, that 
. in former times the lake bathed the foot of the eminence 
on which the present villi^ stands, it is possible that 
the people of old did not occupy that eminence, but 
used it as a natural rampart against possible encroach- 
ments of the lake." It may be, therefore, that the 
stone floors had the object of securing dryness to ancient 
houses. 

Why the old inhabitants of Tiahuanaco should have 
selected a site for r^dence that had the great disad- 
vantage of being mo^t may be explained throi^ the 
fact that, by settlii^ on a higher level, agricultural 
possibilities would have been minimized. The valley 
narrows, and the climate becomes colder. The hacien- 
das are not farms, but what might be termed "cattle 
ranches." Hence the ordinal builders of Tiahuanaco 
descended as far as possible, down to the ordinal limits 
of the lake. 

There they struck a building material unique in its 
way. It is stated that on the he^t of Quimsa-chata, 
some ten or twelve miles to the southeast of Tiahuanaco, 
is found the andesite which competes a large proportion 
of the material used in the monuments of TisJiuanaco." 
But there are, at the ruins, a number of blocks of por- 
tentous size, that are imtouched; there are also a certain 
number touched by cutting. Either th^e has been a 
systematic importation of stone, on a scale equallii^ 
transportation of building material in modem times, 
and with means \mknown, or else the material existed 
there already. The latter is the opinion of two persons, 
one of whom I have the honor of knowing intimately, 
whereas the other I merely know through his worla. 
The former is my friend, Mr. Alexander L. Dun, and the 
latter, Mr. Sundt, a lithologist of distinction. The 
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Indian lived, even exceptionally well. Water there is 
in abimdance and the l^e afforded fishing. The build- 
ing material could, of course, not be wood. But the 
erratic blocks spread over the locahty and the slopes 
encasii^ the vaUey, induced the Indian to use them for 
erecting permanent shelters. In those altitudes, the 
first requisite was that man should be protected from 
cold. The tribe that settled at Tiahuanaco (for causes 
unknown) had only two materials at their disposal ; adobe 
and stone. Of their use of adobe we have no evidence. 

Since stone was used by preference at Tiahuanaco 
it must have been comparatively abundant. The. 
supposition that it was shipped to the place from points 
on the lake, by a people who have not left any trace at 
those points, is very ingenious. But we have, nearer 
at hand, the fact that an abundance of erratic blocks 
are scattered over the site of the ruins and over the slopes 
encasii^ the valley, and that, furthermore, many of 
the blocks are carved out of the rock in sUu. Hence 
the material was on the spot. To cut it and carve it 
was the only question. 

Copper tools occur in relative abundance and to a 
lesser degree, implements of the accidental bronze found 
promiscuously through South American ruins. Either 
of these materials is hard enough to cut the stone used at 
Tiahuanaco. The smelting of copper was, as our finds 
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in other parts of the country prove, known among the 
Quichuas. There is one peculiarity in the Tiahuanaco 
ruins. The huge stones have, in many instances, been 
fastened together by copper clamps, T, or rather I 
shaped, and these clamps are cast! This shows not 
merely that the art of castii^ in rude moulds was known 
to the people, but it also denotes considerable ingenuity 
in architectural contrivances. To use metallic fasten- 
ings in stone work is rather exceptional among primitive 
people. Still, if the workmanship on the carved blocks 
is carefully examined it will be seen that the adjustment 
was approximate. In order to fasten together hori- 
zontal slabs, contact was not sufficient. The wall 
on the outside of Akkapana needed no clamps; mere 
superposition held it, but the horizontal fr^ments of 
enormous size at Puma-pimcu had to be tied by some- 
thing more ductile than stone, and less bulky. Hence 
copper (or bronze) were resorted to," There are also 
holes drilled to a certain depth into many blocks; Mr. 
Squier has su^ested that they were made to insert 
bars of copper destined to hold together vertical pieces. 
No such bars have been found as yet.*" 

In regard to the implemente with which the erratic 
blocks as well as the rock in siiu at Tiahuanaco were 
cut and carved, the finds of artefacts only reveal the 
existence of copper and bronze tools. We saw no stone 
hammers, but, as no excavations were permitted, we 
are not prepared to formulate any opinion. There 
must have been tools for breaking as well as for cutting, 
and it is more likely that the former were of stone than 
of the few sites, in Bolivia, where obsidian flakes and 
chips occur, but whatever artefacts we gathered or saw 
of that mineral were only arrowheads or occasional awls. 
Nothing larger came to our notice. The implements 
used for the elaborate sculptures and for cuttii^ faces 
and angles of building stones, may therefore not have 
been of obsidian. That for the transport of lai^ blocks, 
wooden rollers and levers were used, is presumable. 
We saw just as large blocks as any of those at Tiahuanaco, 
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means of levers of wood." 

The occurrence of artefacts of obsidian is not limited 
to Tiahuanaco. A zone of obsidian finds extends from 
there as far north as the village of Pucarani, Bome ei^t 
leagues from La Paz and about four leagues fnmi the 
port of Chililaya. The ancient name of the heif^t 
overlooking that village was, according to Caloncha, 
Quesca-Marca, signifying in Aymar^: "villi^ or place 
of flint," and thus fialled from the abundance of flint 
and obsidian fragments (including arrow heads) found 
there. Dr. Uhle collected quite a lai^ number of 
arrow-heads on that site. In the first days of 1897 we 
went to the Hacienda of Santa Ana, distant four leagues 
from Pucarani, where the original settlement and strong- 
hold of Pucarani probably stood.** It was our purpose 
to investigate that site first, then proceed to Pucarani 
and afterwards, following the traces of obsidian, reach 
Tiahuanaco, in order to find out where obsidian exists 
in situ. The Indians drove us away. All we noticed 
was that the slopes of the two heights overlookii^ the 
Hacienda, while abundantly covered with broken re- 
mains of stone implements, showed no trace of obsidian. 
Hence it would seem that the site of, or some site near, 
Pucarani is the northern terminus of the obsidian 
r^on. At Tiahuanaco proper we found no s^ns 
of natiu^ occurrence of either obsidian or flint. 

The Indians of the region called Pacajes (now a 
Province of the Department of La Paz) where Tiahuan- 
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aco ifi located, were probably the only ones in central and 
northern Bolivia who' used the bow and the flint (or 
obsidian) tipped arrow.** It is perhaps a question 
whether the oecmrence of the material naturally led to 
the manufacture of the implements and their' use, or 
whether the &rt of chipping was imported. Strange it 
appeiu^ that neither arrow-shafts nor bows have been 
found as yet. The tall reed (totora) growii^ in Lake 
Titicaca, may have furnished the material for shafts 
and light spears, also for throwiug-sticks. None of 
the latter have, to my knowledge, ever been found, which 
is not conclusive proof that they did not exist. The 
nearest timber on the east can be reached, from Puca- 
rani, in about two days, by steady walking. "Whether 
the builders of Tiahuanaco themselves chipped arrow- 
heads is uncertain, as these artefacts have almost 
invariably been picked up on the surface. 

Flint implements are abundantly found on the north- 
em coast of Chile." We sent, from the vicinity of Arica, 
quite a number of flints-arrowheads and some flint-knives, 
dug up with well preserved skeletons. Cieza has pre- 
served a tradition, accordii^ to which a tribe or band 
of Chilean Indians, in times of remotest antiquity, 
crossed the passes of the coast-range to the shores of 
Lake Titicaca." 

Carved monoliths exist elsewhere in the vicinity of 
the lake. They are not the heirloom of a particular 
tribe or people, but the natural outcome of a certain 
degree of culture, brought in contact with the proper 
material. 

The monoliths at Kalaki and other points on the pen- 
insula of Huata are very nearly as t^ as those of Tia- 
huanaco. Their style is ruder, but not so angular. 
Those of Chavin de Huantar in central eastern Peru 
resemble, through their ornamentation, the Tiahuanaco 
art more closely; they seem tike an intermediate between 
it and the sculptures of Copan and Palenque.*' This 
is said with the very positive reserve that I do not 
intimate any relation^p between peoples so very 
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enormous lintels, and the walls plated with carefully 
rubbed flags neatly joined by superposition, but devoid 
of symmetry. The stone work of Tiahuanaco is by no 
means superior to that of Sillustani and Cuzco. 

Hie nomenclature applied to the different parts of 
the ruins is absolutely valueless. Nar^es hke: "the 
fortress," "court or seat of Justice," "temple," etc., 
etc., have no meanii^ imless supported by ori^al tradi- 
tion. With Tiahuanaco we lack completely that support. 
The rows of stones, the great pillars, indicate enclosures, 
inferior in size to the enormous ones on the Peruvian 
coast. We miss, at Tiahuanaco, the rudiments of every 
reasonable basis even for conjectm*. Tradition, *a8 
far as known, gives no clue to the purpose of edifices, 
the sad wreck of which we contemplate. That this 
wreck dates chiefly from times anterior to the Spanish 
conquest is a well-known fact.** 

The traditions concerning these ruins only tends to 
indicate that they may be quite ancient for that part 
of South America. They are chiefly connected with 
myths of the creation of the himian race, and in their 
present form include Christian, hence intrusive, elements, 
•^hese tales, it may be, gave rise to the name "taypi- 
kala" (stone of the middle or center) which was known 
in the seventeenth century as the Aymard name for 
the place. Tiahuanaco is a riddle which we must not 
despair of solvii^, but which at present defies the 
ingenuity of speculation. 

We tried very hard to secure some ancient folklore 
from the Tiahuanaco Indians, but with very little result. 
Our ignorance of ihe AymarA language may be one of 
the reasons for that failure, but we know that many 
who are conversant with that idiom failed also. We 
secured some talk from an old man, but he was most 
imreliable. He told us that the large stones out of 
which the monoliths are made were originally lying on 
the slopes north of Tiahuanaco, and that the "Glentiles" 
kicked them down into the valley, without the aid of 
mechanical appliances. .Once at the bottom, the "Gen- 
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tiles" lifted them up by mere bodily strength, bruising 
their hands and bodies so that the blood used to stream 
down. These "Gentiles" were, according to him, pre- 
cursors of the people who lived in the "Chullpas" or 
ruins scattered so profusely over the ptma. The age 
when the "Gentiles" flourished was the age of God- 
Fath^ and the "Gentiles" were destroyed by a flood, 
which destruction oiur informant called "Juicio-uma" 
or judgment of water or by water. Thereupon came 
the second e^e, that of the Chullpas; these people, when 
the sun appeared for the first time, stood on their heads, 
and for that reason their houses fell in and crushed them, 
■and this is why the bodies in the "Chullpas" are all 
in a squattii^ posture. Informant also said that 
at the time of the "Gentiles" there was but one "Inca," 
but that when the Chullpas lived, there were a great 
number. The present age will end with the judgment 
of fire "Juicio-nina" and then will come the age of the 
Holy Ghost about which nothing is known. The Chris- 
tian element in these stories is manifest. But the state- 
ment that the "Gentiles" and the "Chullpas" (who 
are the anci^tt Aymar^) were not contemporaneous, 
(if authentic) woiUd indicate that the ancient people 
of Tiahuanaco were anterior to the "Chullpas" or that 
at least they were of a different stock. Some fragments 
of traditions which we secured from settlers do not even 
deserve to be mentioned. 

I must yet mention a feature which we noticed at the 
villf^. We obtained several skulls. Some among 
them show the artificial deformity peculiar to older 
Aymari crania, namely: flattening of the forehead. 
lliiB custom, limited to males, was in general use at the 
time of the conquest and it required severe edicts from 
the Viceroys, especially from Don Francisco de Toledo 
in the years between 1570 and 1575, to abolish it.** 
Hence artificial flattening was practiced by the Indians 
of Bolivia until the close of ibe sixteenth century, if 
not later. Now the village of Tiahuanaco rests, as we 
have seen ourselves, on a Uiin layer of ashes, hiiman and 
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animal booes; also i^ulls! This layer is at a depth of 
from two to three feet beaeatii the surface, its thickness 
varyiog from a few inches to a foot and more, and the 
crania are deposited in it promiscuously. We could 
not hear of any artefacts having been met with, but 
this is no proof of their non-existence. Whether the 
skulls found in that layer are of the oldest inhabitants 
or not we could not determine. 

The present Indians of Tiahuanaco and those whom 
the Spaniards found on the site are and were Aymar^. 
They spoke, and speak, what Bertonio has called the 
Facajes dialect.** Some contend that it is the pm^st 
AymaxA, but it might be very difficult to prove it, since 
we do not know where the original center of that stock 
must be looked for. In personal appearance they differ 
not from the Indians of the Pima, and their dress is the 
same. Jhe men are usually of strong build, rathw 
good sized, the women less prepossessing. In mode of 
living and degree of uncleanliness they are like the others, 
th^ are as unfriendly towards the whites, as hostile 
to prepress as any others of the stock. Their respect 
for relics of the past is slight, but whenever a foreigner 
attempts to toudi these, they oppose it while still eager 
to sell what they can gather of antiquities themselves, 
and not at all backwards in defacing or even destroying 
monuments. The same old man who told us the would- 
be folktales related, is engaged since many years in 
manufacturing troughs, mortars, and other articles 
out of the carved bloclm strewn over the ruins. Many 
a sculptured stone has been cut up by him and the frag- 
ments turned into articles of husbandry, and none of 
the Indians take umbn^ at it." The Aymard harbor 
a superstition that the bones of the dead may penetrate 
their bodies whenever disturbed, and thus produce dis- 
eases and even death. But withal they do not hesitate 
to trample on these bones or to kick about and crush 
the skulls. 

It was at Tiahuanaco that we obtained our first 
insight into the socicd organisatioQ and some of the 
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superetitioiiB of tiie AymaKls. What follows, applies 
exclusively to tiiat place and its surroundingB. 

I knew, a long time ago, that the Indians of BoUvia 
and Peru were divided into gentes or clans the name for 
which was "Ayllu," a word in use in the AymarA lan- 
guage aa well as in the Quichua.** OriginaUy, descent 
was in the female line." When we inquired for the Ayl- 
luB of Tiahuanaco, the reply came that there were only 
two, Arasaya and Masaya. These two groups are geo- 
graphically divided at the village. Masaya occupies 
the buildii^ south, Arasaya those north, of the central 
square, the dividing line going, ideally, through the 
center of the "Plaza" from east to west. This geo- 
graphical division is (at Tiahuanaco) even indicated 
at chiu*ch. We saw, when at mass, the principals of 
the two clusters, each with his staff of office, enter in 
procession: Masaya walking on the right or south, 
Arasaya on the left or north, and take their places in 
the same order on each side of the altar. After the 
ceremony they jointly escorted the priest to his home. 
But we were told also, that there were other Ayllua 
(and as many as ten) within the parish. This caused 
me to inquire for the church-books. The priest of 
Tiahuanaco, Reverend Father Jos£ Maria Escobari 
(now deceased) most kindly placed t^em at my disposal 
and I soon found out, what I already had sxispected, 
that the two main clusters just named were not kins or 
clans, but groups of such, perhaps phratries. This is 
a very ancient arrangement and existed, among oth^ 
places, at aboriginal Cuzco, where the river divided 
the inhabitants into two clusters, Hurin-suyu and 
Hanan-suyu, whereas there is every probablUty that the 
tribe was composed of at least thirteen clans, or Ayllus, 
localized; a certain nimiber of them belonging, through 
their location, to one and the remainder to the other 
principal subdivision. 

Although there are fragments of church-roisters as 
far back as 1674, the contents of the books become of 
value only in 1694. Under date of January eighth of 
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with membeis of their own clan. We subsequently 
observed this ciistom elsewhere in Bolivia. 

The registers of baptisms were not obtainable. What 
we could ascertain in regard to the government of the 
clans is meagre and was not always corroborated at 
other places. I give here what relates strictly to Tiahu- ' 
anaco. Each AUyu is autonomous. It elects annually 
its officers. We were assured, as on the Island of Titi- 
caca, that the Alcalde was the chief officer and the 
Hacata only second in rank. This seems to be the 
reverse in other eectiona. The Alcalde was described 
to us as an executive functionary, as the executor .of 
justice and leader in case of warfare. The Ilacata, on 
the other hand, was mentioned as an administrative 
officer only. What the relations between the two 
clusters of Masaya and Arasaya and the Ayllus were, 
we could not find out at Tiahuanaco, as l^ey were con- 
stantly confounded in the statements of our informants. 
We never succeeded in having the latter discriminate 
between the two kinds of groups, only it seemed to 
us that the former played a directive part in every- 
thii^ relating to church matters and, also, to public 
dances. 

We witnessed the great dance on the feast of Septem- 
ber 13th and 14th to which Mr. Sqnier has given a name 
of his own.** We saw then, for the first time, the head- 
dresses of ostrich-feathers (Sxui) worn by the group of 
dancers called Sicuri,*^ we saw again the tiger-skins, 
called Kena-Kena or Kenacho" and other costumes, 
partly ancient and partly modem, of the signification 
of which we could not obtain any explanation. But 
we saw that, while these groups were represented on 
both sides of the square, north and south, there still 
was a division carefully kept up, Masaya remaining 
on the south, and Arasaya on the north, neither side 
trespassing on the others grounds. This seemed to 
indicate that, while the dancing clusters are indiscrim- 
inately composed of members of all the clans more or 
less, tiiey observed a division into two main groups. 
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The dance was like all those we have Been since, namely, 
a disorderly crowd of more or less drunken people, the 
music consisted of panflutes of various sizes (frequently 
mentioned by older authors) of the well-known flat 
drums and of fifes, and while the dancers and many of 
■ tiie public sang in* Aymar^, the din was so fearful as 
to make it impossible to gather either sense or signifi- 
cation. Neither could we secure any information from 
outsiders. It was all one drunken orgie that lasted 
day and night for about five times twenty-four hours. 
On the fourth day the whole crowd resorted to the top 
of Akkapana, where they played after the fashion of 
children, buying fruit of each other, building toy-houses, 
and, above all, drinking hard. On the fifth day the 
Indians began to disperse and go back to their homes, 
but the village authorities kept up the noise by dancing 
in the plaza like Indians. The uproar created by such 
an Indian festival is such that nothing can be gathered 
concerning the signification of the performance ; drunk- 
enness is so general ihaX hardly a sensible reply may be 
elicited on any topic. The curate retired to the inner- 
most apartment of his dwelling in order to escape the 
ovations of his parish-children. He declared himself 
utterly disgusted at such indigenous performances, but 
powerless to repress- them. 

Hie particular feast was that of the "Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross. " The Indians observe it, in a similar 
manner, over most of Bolivia. It is in honor of the day 
that they dance and sing and carouse. But the form 
of enjoyment antedates Spanish occupation. In order 
to correct gradually the customs of the aborigines and 
lead them into better channels, the church permitted 
modified ancient dances on its feast-days." In this 
manner, it hoped to draw the Indians away from their 
primitive idolatrous practices. In course of time, the 
Indian share of celebration got the upper hand again. 
With the degeneracy of the clergy (an inevitable conse- 
quence of isolation and intermixture with Indian blood) 
these festivities retroceded to almost what they were 
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before Spanish colonization. It will be a very difficult 
task to modify or eradicate them. The great incentive 
is strong drink, to which they have been accustomed 
for untold centuries and which seems to be their only 
delight. Before the conquest, a fermented bev^'age, 
a h^ly intoxicating chicha, was constmied in excess 
on festive occasions," and the fundamental idea in 
drinking is that of ceremonial oEEerii^. 

Hence these dances present two sides. The church 
festival is a pretext. The dance itself is an ancient 
rite, and would be of great ethnological and even his- 
torical value, could the song be interpreted, and the 
decorative part of the performance, the costumes, 
explained. To this the character of l^e Aymard iT'di^" 
is a serious obstacle. He will not speak.** What we 
could gather at Tiahuanaco is this. There exist, among 
the Indians, two kinds of oi^anization, both of which 
have become modified through contact with civilization. 
One is the or^iinal social arrangement, represented by 
the Allyu or gens. The other is ancient also, not con- 
trolled by the clan, and represented by the two clusters 
of Masaya and Arasaya. They have yielded in a 
measure to rules and precepts of the church, but display 
their primitive character in the dances. Their true 
signification is still occult, and it may be that most of 
the performers no longer are aware of it. 

We were informed at Tiahuanaco, that each group 
of dancCTs had its instructor "Irpa."*^ It was also 
stated that these Irpa were chosen for life. That re- 
hearsals took place before the festival, we distinctly 
noticed, but could not penetrate to the places where the 
rehearsals were going on. It seemed to us also, from 
certain stealthy goings and comings among the Indians, 
that ceremonies of a reUgious nature accompanied 
these rehearsals, as among the Indians of the north. 

The rites of Christian religion are looked upon by 
the Indians as an imported magic, beneficial for certain 
ends and aims, indifferent and . even detrimental to 
others. Their ancient beliefs and practices are resorted 
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to exclusively in other cases, therefore there are a 
number of sorcerers at Tlahuanaco, the titles of which 
we learned, subsequently. Every disease is attributed 
to supernatural causes. Thus a particular eickness 
will be explained by assuming that some bone of the 
dead "chiUlpa" (or Indian who died during the time 
of paganism) penetrated the body. They believe in 
various sorts of illwinds. There is a "Pachaayre," or 
wind of God," which causes disease. The "Santoayre," 
or bad wind, of the Saints has its noxious effects. There 
are few pictures of Saints in their houses. TheCutu- 
Cutu, or morning fog, is dreaded as due to evil spirits, 
the Anchancho plays a conspicuous part. As they hold 
certain rocks or lai^ stones to be dangerous and attrib- 
ute to them the power of swallowing children and even 
grown people, they are careful to sacrifice coca and 
alcohol (formerly it was chicha) to those fetiches. 
Such anthropophagous atones are already mentioned in 
the earliest traditions from Cuzo.** Father Escobari 
caused a black stone, of which the Indians were par- 
ticularly afraid, to be removed. It cost him a deal of 
labor to induce the Indians to do it, and afterwards 
they sacrificed coca and liquor saying: "that it was 
done to appease Anchancho." Other demons are called 
Lari-Lari^" and "Hinchu-Kanu."^' They believe that 
the rainbow ("Curmi") is a spiritual being and an evil 
one, and do not allow their children to gaze at it, lest 
it produce an "ill wind." Inntmierable, almost, arethe 
animals of ill omen. The howling of dogs at night is 
ominous. The imfortunate owl, large as well as small, 
keeps up its bad reputation; so does the skunk. A little 
bird called Tiolas is chained, when flying past anybody, 
with taking away "the fat of the heart" and tiius to 
cause that oi^an to shrink. Rain-making is a common 
practice. For that purpose the Indians of the vaUey 
(including those of Huaqui on the lake) go to the sum- 
mit of a hill south of Ti^uanaco and ofier coca, liquor 
and other objects wjiich were not mentioned to us. 
Already, here we noticed the important part played by 
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coca in their religious rites. When a hailatonn ap- 
proaches, the Indians run out and blow into large 
cow-horns, shouting at the same time: "pass on, pass 
on. " These are customs from pre-Spanish times which 
the "extirpation of idolatry" (systematically instituted 
between 1607 and 1615) could not eradicate." But 
there are practices with which the Christian element is 
mixed. Thus, they believe that children who die with- 
out baptism return into the body of the mother, causing 
it to swell. Agfunst this supposed evil they employ 
the hostia and also use it as a remedy in other cases. 
We were told that the Indians invariably bury, with the 
body, food, drink in a clay vessel, and a broom to enable 
the soul to sweep its way to heaven, as it takes several 
days to get there. While the idea of assisting the soul 
with aliments to stand the journey, and the idea of that 
journey itself, are manifestly ancient,'* the conception 
of heaven is a Christian importation. A most interesting 
example of mixture of Christian and pagan notions, are 
their practices when lightning strikes a house. "Sant- 
iago" (Saint James) has become to them a sort of patron 
or god of hghtning. The or^in of this belief may be 
looked for in the war-cry of the Spaniards, "Santiago," 
and the first impression caused by the use of firearms. 
Musketry and cannon appeared to the Indians as light- 
ning and thunder, hence they assigned to the saint, 
to whom ihe Spaniards used to appeal loudly in battle, 
the office of master o& electric discharges." When, 
therefore, lightning strikes a house they believe that 
Santiago has stumbled or has made some mistake. The . 
dwelling is forthwith abandoned by its inmates, doors 
and windows (if any) are draped in moumii^. On the 
day following, twelve boys, personifying the twelve 
apostles, are given a meal in the house. After the meal, 
these boys are to go home without lookii^ back and if 
any one of them should happen to do it, he will soon be 
struck by Ughtning himseif. After they are gone, the 
owner of the house comes accompanied by his wife and 
a sorcerer. Inside of the dwellhig that sorcerer joins 
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the hands of the pair, covers their heads with a black 
blanket (poncho) and ofFers a prayer to Pachacamac 
in behalf of the home. To this prayer the sorcerer 
himself answers in a changed tone of voice, explaining 
the lightnii^-stroke as a mistake, and promising that 
it shall never occur again. Tiahuanaco is a place where 
thunderbolts are rather frequent. Hardly a rainy 
season passes without some fatal accident caused by 
lightning, either at the village or in its vicinity.' 

Tlie relations of the people (Indiam) of Tiahuanaco 
to their ne^bors in the north are by no means friendly. ' 
We were told that an ancient feud existed between the 
Indians of Omasuyos (the province to which Aygachi 
and other villages north of Tiahuanaco belong) and 
Pacajes within the boundaries of which Tiahuanaco is 
situated. Hostilities between neighboring clusters are 
so frequent in Bolivia, that I would not attempt to 
assign to them any historical importance. 

We were also informed that when a new house is 
built, the members of the AyUu to which the builder 
belongs assist him gratuitously, only he has to provide 
t^em with food and especially wi^ an abundance of 
chicha or liquor." 

Tiahuanaco was the first place where we came in 
close contact with the Aymai^ Indians. We were not 
prepared, and could not be, for successful intercourse 
with these people. Our inquiries were not even under- 
stood by the better classes, nor even by the ecclesiastic 
authority, however much- the priest endeavored to 
assist us in the most friendly manner. Our question- 
ings about clanship, consanguinity and affinity, were 
entirely new, as nobody had heretofore attempted to 
secure information on points that even in scientific 
circles are not always sufficiently appreciated. With 
the Indians directly we could not converse. Hence the 
information given here is merely a picture of our earUest 
efforts in Bolivia. At Tiahuanaco we had to grope our way 
in the dark to find the outline of methods for approach- 
ii^ the Indian mind. It was owe hope to be able to 
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return to Tiahuanaco and go over the ground again. 
This hope has been frustrated. 

After a sojourn of nineteen days we returned to the 
city of La Paz with plans of the ruins, and some collec- 
tions. Our experience in campaign work in Bohvia 
had begun, we knew at least some of its numerous 
difficulties. 

NOTES. 

' Die RuinenttaeUe t>on Tiahvanaca im HoMande dei alltn Ptru. A. 
Stuebel aod Max Vhle, (Breelau, 1802, foUo) a splendidly illustnttod 
And equipped work. 

* Peru, InddenU of Travel and ExpUiration in lAe Land of ih» Inea*. 
(X877. Chaptere XV and XVI.) 

* The altitude ia about 15,000 teet. 

* The antiquity of these wooden gobleta or oupa ia often doubtful; it 
ia certain, however, that some were used in pre^xtlumbian times. Gen- 
erally, the KEROS were of clay, more or lees decorated, in color, in reUef, 
or both. 

' "Quudbb" is three, in Aymart as well as in Quichua. "Chata" I 
cannot determine in Aymari, and the few Quichua words that resembla 
it aSord slender basis for etymology. 

* The distance is only a few miles. 

' My friend, the distinguished French geologist and paleontolo^st, 
A. Dereitns, in hia preliminary report on the geol<^cal exploration of 
Bolivia; Informe (in Boletin de la Ofidna naeumal de Immigracion, Eilad- 
MJica V Propa^nda OeogrtSJlea, Vol. Ill, La Paz 1903, page 327) says 
that I hinted at the possibihty of thdr having been brought from the 
shiH«e of Titicaca at Tiquina. This ia a misunderstanding, I stated 
the contrary. 

< There was a "Fuma-Funcu" at Cusco, and it might he that the 
name was transferred to Tiahuanaco. 

•ffiatoria del Nutvo Mvndo (Sevilla 1895, Vol. IV, page 65). "El 
nombre que tuvo este pueblo antes que fuese eefioreado de loe Idcbs, era 
Taypicala, tornado de la leogua Aymard, que es la materoa de sua natU' 
rales, y quiere decir "la piedra de emnedio"; porque tenian por opinion 
loa indioB del Collao, que eate pueblo estaba enmedio del Mundo, y que 
del aali^ron despues del Diluvio loe que lo tomaron & poblar." A con- 
temporary of Cobo, the Jesuit Anello Oliva, in his Hisloria del Pent y 
Varanes inmgneB en SaTitidad de la Compafiia de Jeeue, (1651, but only 
publiahed at Lima a few years ago) has another name tor it, — Chucara. 
See latei on. 

" Pedro Gutierrez de Santa Clara: Hittoria de ku Guerrae eitrtiei lisf 
Pent y de olrot twxeoa de loe Indiaa (finished before 1603 but published 
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at M&diid in 1904-5-6) saw the ruins of Tiahu&naoo about the Mine 
time as Cieia or peihapa a few years previous; he states: (Vol. Ill, Ca{>. 
UtT, p. S28) "En el pueblo de Tiaguanaco, que es en la prouincia de 
Atun Collao, estaua hecho vn eatanco quadrado, en donde aula a la 
eontinua mucha agua, que deepuee quondo yo lo vide eataua ya aeco, 7 
alH estaua vna eatatua de piedra muy liaa, de altor de vn estado, el qua! 
tenia vna ropa larga hasta los pies, y vn bulto como libro, que tenia en 
la tnano iiquierda, y en la derecba vn bordon; tenia maa vnas suelas por 
gapatoe, abtochadaa con doe correaa por encima del empeyne, y vn 
medio capirote como de frsyle, todo loqual eetaua hecho de bulto, de 
vna piedra muy liaa, que pareecia bJ natural, y deste dizen que hiio en 
estaa prouincias muchoe ooeaa muy buenas." Pedro de CSeia, PrtTnem 
Parte de la Cr&niea del Peru (in Vedia's; HisloHadoree primitiooi de 
Indias, Vol. II, Cap. CV, p. 446) gives a description of IWiuanaoo in 
which the mound of Akkapana eeone to be referred to. He writes as 
follows on the eubject: — '"naguonaco no ee pueblo muy grande, pero 
es notado por los grandee edificiosquetiene; que oierto son eoea notable 
y para ver. Cerca de los aposentos prindpales estd un collado hecho 
i mano, armada sobre grandes clmientoe de piedra. " Cieza reports on the 
condition of the ruina about fifteen yeare after the arrival of the Span- 
iards at Cusco (he saw them about 1540). After him, we have a descrip- 
tion by Father Cobo S. J. who visited them more than once, the fint 
time in 1610. (Vol. IV, p. 71). Of Akka-pana (he is the first, as far 
as 1 can find, who gives the name, at least in print) he says: Hittoria 
del NvMo Mtaido (Vol. IV, p. 67) — "A la parte oriental deste edificio, 
como cuattocieatoe paeoe, se ven Unas ruinas de otro no menoe grande 
y Buntuoeo; no ae puede averiguar si era distinto del primero 6 amboe 
eran uno, y su f^brica se eontinua por alguna parte, de que ya no queda 
rastro; t, lo menos los indios lo Uaman con distinto nombre, que es 
Ac^>ana." 

"Eate ee un terrapleno de cuatro 6 cinco estsdoe en alto, que parece 
collado, fundado aobre grandes cimientoa de piedra an forma es cuadrada 
y tiene i treohos como traveaes 6 cuboa de fortalesa; cincuenta pies al 
Oriente d6\ ha quedado en pie una portada grande de solas tres piesas 
bien l^radae, & cada lado la suya, y otra encima de ambas. No ha 
quedado deata fd,brica m^ t^ra sobre la tierra que el terrapleno y algunas 
piedraa labradaa que aalen de los cimientos, por donde se muestra. su 
forma y planta. Cerca deate terrapleno est& otro tambien cuadrado; 
dividdoe una calle de cincuenta pies de ancho, y aal parcee aer ambos 
una misma obra. Las paredes deste dltimo edi&cio eran admfrables, 
dado que ya est& por tierra. De un pedaso de muralla que tolavia se 
conserva en pie por la buena diligencia y cuidado de un cura que hubo 
en Tiaguanaco, llamado Pedro de Castillo, que muri6 de mucba edad el 
alio de mil y seiscientoa y viente (hombre curioao y que tenia bien con- 
siderada la grandeia y antigtledad de los edificios, por los mucfaos aflos 
que tut cura del dicbo pueblo) se puede sacar su labor y traia. Es puce 
esta muralla de piedras cuadradas sin mezcia y tan ajustadas unas con 
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otns, eomo mjustan doB nudcroa uepilUdiM. !«■ piediM soo d« modi- 
•mt gModeM r pueatas & treahoa otna muy graDilea i modo da nfM; 
de aiurte, que oomo eo Duwtra edificioa da t^naa 6 adobea aa Biid«n 
entrmeter ntu de ladrillm de alto i bajo, ad «eU pated 7 munlU 
ti«ne i treoboe, en lug&r da nfu, unaa piedna i nutoen de eolumnaa 
coadndaa de tan exoeeiTa gnuideia, que aube cada una dd oiniiaito 
haata lo alto 7 lemate de la pared, que ca de trea 6 ouatro eatadoe, y no 
ae aabe lo que dellaa «ttra m la tierra en que eatAo hinoadaa. Por loa 
rastfoa que deeta munlla ae descubrat, ae eoha de ver que en una gran 
ecroa que, salioido deete edificio dltimo, oorria had* si Oriente y ocupaba 
nn grande eepado. Atjui ae hallan raatroe de otra aeequia de [uedra 
Qtmio la primera, j eata parece venir de la Siena que eaU enfrente 7 
distante una legua." BereraJ pointa in thia deacription deerare par- 
ticular atttmtion. Inthefint place Cobooalla the mound a" teiraplen" 
or platform. Not he tqieaka of anothcc one divided from the Gnt b; a 
"atreet of fifty feet in width. " Tbia ia the court north of the mound: — 
The fitst or laigeat Cburt meaaurea, lonptudinally, 424 and 422 f«et, 
tranavetady (from north to aouth) 308 by 390. The pillara vary in 
height between ri^t and twelve feet and are grooved lengthwiae, ao that 
the enda of atones or eloba might have been fitted in. Squier has juatt7 
remarked: "they appear to have had a wall of rough stonea built up 
between them, aupporting a terre-pletn ot earth, about eight feet above 
the general level of the plain." The height indicated by Cobo for 
the wall which waa atill atanding ia greater than that of the pillara aa they 
are now, for three to four "eatadoa" or fathoma would be equal to from 
eighteen to twenty'^our feet. Where Cobo actually measured, he indt- 
catee dimencdona in Spanish feet of the period. What he bi^ ia plain: 
from pillar to pillar these waa a wall well out of atonee fitted without 
oanent, like thoae lining the lower portiona of Akk^iana. He statea: 
"From the vestiges that are vimble it can be aeen it waa a great circum- 
vallation that, from this last Edifice, extended to the east and covered a 
great space." By "last Edifice" Cobo means the rectangle inaide of the 
latf^ court. At hie time it was already "tumbled to the ground" and 
only one fragment renuuning, from which the construction of the whole 
could be deduced. Hence, we may safely condude it to have been a 
court, the approximate si» of which is 200 by ISO feet. In it stood a 
building of which hardly a trace ia Idt. The luge carved gateway, about 
the figures on which bo much hafi been written, was one of the entranoea 
to the outer square and ia in its original pomtion. The gateway east 
of Akkapana, mentioned by Cobo, may have been the one now used as 
entrance to the cemetery and figured on pages 284-5 of Squier's Peru. 
It is certainly not the one figured by Squier, Peru (p. 283). The mention, 
by Cobo, <rf three parts, whereas all the gateways so far known are mono- 
Uthic, makee it difficult to dedde. 

Between the description of Cieza and that of Cobo, in point of date, 
we have the notice which the priest Diego de Alcobasa gave, in writing, 
to Garcilaseo de la Vega and the latter incorporated ia the CaiaaUarlot 
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rmlM (Td. I, lib. Ill, Cap. I, folio 67). "En Tiahuimacu prouinri* dd 
Collao eotn otraa ay vna ontigualla digna de inmortal metnoria, <«Ut 
pegada & la laguna Hainiida por loa EipaAoles Chuouytu, cuyo oObra 
proprio es Chuquiuitu, alii est&n ynoe edifidos grandiaBimoa, entre laa 
quales eeti vn patio quadrado de quiiuw bra^as & ma parte, y & otra 
«0Q au cerca de mas d« doa eetadoa de alto, & vn lado del patio MtA vna 
sala de quatcta y cineo pi«H de largo, y veinte y einec de ancho, cubierta 
i Boaej&fa de las pie^aa eubiertaa de paja, (J vueatra meiced Ti6 tax la 
casa del Sol en eeta dudad del Coico; d patio que tengo dicho con sua 
paredea y suelo, y la aala y au techumbre y cubierta, y las portadae, y 
vnbrales de doe puertaa que la sala tiene, y otra puerta que tiene d patio, 
todo eeto ee de una eola piega hecha, y labrada en vn pellMCO, y Ua pa- 
ledee dd patio, y laa de la aala son de tree quartaa de vara de andio, y 
d tedko de ta aala, por de fuera, paresce de paja, aunque ea de piedra, 
porque eonw loa Yndioa cubren aua caaaa con paja, porque semejaaeB 
eata & lastrtraa peynaiO la piedra, y la airayaroD para que pareedeeee 
cubierta de paja. 1* laguna bate en vn liengo de loa dd patio, loa 
naturales diaen que aquella easa, y loa demas edifidoe loe tenian dedioadoa 
al haiedor dd vniuerso. Tambien ay por alii cerca otra gran suma de 
piedraa labradaa en figuraa de hombree, y mugeree, tan al natural que 
parece que eet&a viuoa, beuiedo con toe vaaoe en las tnanoe, otroa sentadoa, 
otroe en pie parados, otnte que van paaando vn arroyo, que por entre 
aqudlofl edifidoe paaaa: otroe eetatuas eatdn con aua criaturaa en las faldaa 
y rega^o', otroe laa lleuan & oueetas, y otroe de mil ntaneraa. Dims 
loe YndioB preaentea, que por grandee peccadoe que hidwon loa de aquel 
tiempo, y porque apedrearon vn hombre que pasB6 por aquella piou- 
inda, fueroo conuertidoe en aquellaa eetatuas. Haata aqui eon palabraa 
de Di^^ de Alcoba^a, d qual en muchae prouinciae de aqud reyno ha 
ddo vicario, y predicador de loe Yndioe, que sua perladoa lo han mudado 
de vnaa partes & otraa porque como meetizo natural del Cobco sabe 
mejor d lenguage de loe Yndioe, que otroa no naturalee de aquella tierra, 
y haze mas fiuto. " 

Too little attention has been paid to this deacription. Some have even 
attempted t« diacredit it by intdnuating that Aloobaia wrote from hearsay, 
and on the aaaumption that he waa a Jeauit establiahed at Jull, wbenoe 
be could easily obtain information about Tiahuanaco. Xlcobaia waa 
a secular priest, and there is no reason why he should not have seen 
Tiahuanaco. His description contains some interesting statements. 
It ia not dear where the buildings and courts are to be looked for which 
he mentiona; but still leas ia it dear in the case of the description by 
Cieia. The main objection against Alcobaza aeems to be that he speski 
of the Lake as bathhig one side of the buildings or Courts. It wiMild 
leadtosupposetbattheystoodinthevicinityofPuma-puncu. Theaeated 
figures of which Alcobaza speaks are not inventions of his, since the two 
atatuee ikow in front of the oburch of Tiahuanaco repreeent aquatting 
Indians. A tall statue with a vase in hand standa to-day in the great 
court. In t^ard to the atatemmt of the Lake approaching 'Kahwanaoo 
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■o neu thftt ita waten bathed the niina, while Cieia mentioDB the Tillage 
of Hiuqui u in exirtoioe at hia tjnw; I would obwrre, that the point 
on the shore, Dearest to Tishuanaoo, is not Huaqui, but the-outlet of the 
Tlahuanaoo atieam north of it. A former eneroachmeat of Lake Titicaoa 
would, therefore, haveeztendedup the preeent course of the river, leaving 
Huaqui on the declivity to the ri^t. The statues said by Aloobaaa to 
represent women carrying babies on thrar backs may have disi4>peared, 
or his fancy misled him, just as, at this day, craving for symbolism leads 
investigators to see mythology everywhere. 

To translate "estados" by "atoriee" in speaking of the hed^t of a 
wall is rather strange. "Estado" is a fathom or, more or Ices, sis feet. 
Henoe, when Alcobaza estimates thehei^t of the wall at "two estados" 
or Atwiiw ftet, it indicates that he naa a sob^ observer. 

Cobo states that Akka-pana rests on "great foundations of stone." 
He, as well as Cieia, mistook the wall along the base of the mound f<a 
foundatjona. ' 

" Cobo speaks of courts near Puma-puncu and also of one running 
to the east from Akko-pana, of which few vestiges remain. But he ia 
silent about the sculptured gate. Cieia, in Primera Parte, (p. 446) 
mentiona monoUthic gateways in gerkeral: "en otro lugar mss hacia 
d poniente deeto edifirao eetAn otras mayores antiguatlas, porque hay 
muchas portadas grsndes con sus quicios, umbrales y portaletes, todo ds 
una sols piedra." He also treats of statues: "Mas sdelante de este 
eerro eet^ dos idolos de piedra del talle y figura humana, muy primer- 
amente hechoe y formadas las faicionee; tanto, que psresce que se hiciet^ 
on por mano de grandes artifices d maestros ; son tan grandee, que paresoen 
pequeQoe gigautes, y veee que tienen forma de veetimentas largas, difer- 
eruuadas de las que vemos i los naturales destas provincias; en las cabesas 
pareece teiker su omamraito. Cerca destas estatuss de piedra est& otro 
edificio, del cual la antigQedad suya y falta de letras es causa para que no 
se sepa que gmtee hicieron tan grandes cimientos y fuerssfl, y que tanto 
tiempo por ello ha pasado, porque de presente no se v^ mas que una mur- 
alla muy bien obrsda y que debe de haber mucho tiempo y edadee que se 
hiso; algunaa de las piedras estin muy gastadss y consumidss, y en esta 
parte hay piedras tan grandes y oreecidas, que causa admiradon pensar 
como, siendo de tanta grandeRa, bastaron fuerzas humanas & las traer 
donde las vemos; y muchss destas piedras que digo, eat&n labradaa de 
diferentes msnents, y algunas dellas tieneo forma de cuerpos de hombree, 
que debieron ser sus Idolos; junto i la muralU hay muchos huecos y 
ooncavidades d^ajo de tierra." Cieaa mentions, in all, three human 
figures of large size. Up to this date mx verv tall statues are known, not 
counting the coloeaal head at the Museum of La Pax. One is erect, 
two are squatting, and three are lying on the ground, south of Akka-pana. 
n smaller ones at LsPaisnd at the " Museum "in Tiahu- 



" Peru, (page 287), Stuebet and Uhle, Die RuittenitaelU txm Tiahxianaeo. 
(Plate 39, fig. 29.) 
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" Puma-puncu is possibly the ate which Ciesa Primera Parte (p. 446) 
describee aa follows: "en otro lugar mfls hacia el pooiente deete edifido 
cst^ otrae mayoTes antiguallas, porque hay muchos portadaa grandee 
coa SUB quicioB, umbralea y porUlea, todo de una sola piedra. Lo que 
yo mas aoti ouondo anduve mirando y escribiendo eetee cosas fu6, que 
deetas portadas tan grandes sallan otras mayoree piedraa, sobreque 
estaban fonnadaa. de Us qualee tenian algunas treinta pies ea ancho, j 
de largo quince y maa, y de (rente eeis, y eetoylaportadaysuequiciosy 
un^ralea em una sola piedra, . ."In case this applies to Fuidb- 
puncu, the statue found there and figured in Stuebel and Uhie (i2utn- 
enttaette &ca Plate 31, ^. 2) is the one referred to by Cieza. We have 
from the pen of Cobo, a more predse description. HuUma del Nwmo 
Mundo, (page 66, Vol. IV). "Lo principal de la f&brica se Uama Puma- 
puncu, que es tanto como puerta de leon; es un teirapleno 6 mogote hecho 
A mono, de altura de doe estados, fundado eobre grandee y bien labradas 
piedrsB, qbe tienen forma de las losas, que noaotros ponemoe eobre laa 
sepulturas. EsUl el terrapleno pueeto en cuadro, con los cuatio leinzos 
iguales, que cada uno tiene cien pasos de esquina i esquina; rematase 
en dos andenes de grandee losas, muy parejas u llanaa; entre el primern 
y B^undo anden hay un espacio como una grande grada de eeis pies 
de ancho, y eso tiene menos el s^pmdo cuerpo que el primero. La has 6 
frente deete edificio ee el lienzo que mira al Oriente y & otras grandee ruinas 
que luego dir^. Deste lieneo delantero sale la obra con la miama altura 
y paredee de piedra, veinticuatro pies de ancho y eesenta de largo, form- 
ando 6. loa lados doa &ngulos; y este pedazo que sobiesale del cuadro 
parece haber aido alguna gran pieza 6 sala pueeta en medio de la frente 
del edificio. Algo maa adentro de aquella parte que eet& sobresaliente, 
Be v6 entero el suelo enlosado de una muy capfiE y Buntuosa pieza, que 
debi6 ser el tempK o la parte principal d€l. Tiene de largo eete enlosado 
eiento y cincueata y cuatro pies, y de ancho cuarenta y eeie; Us losas son 
todaB de extrafia grandeza; yo las medf, y tiens U mayor treinta y doa 
pies de largo, diez y seie de ancho (p. 67) y de grueso 6 canto s^; Ut 
otras son algo menores, unas de & treinta pies y otras de £ menos, pero 
todas de rara grandeza; eet&a tan lisaa y lianas como una tabla bien acep- 
illada, y con muchaa Ubores y molduras por loe lados. No hay al pre- 
aente paredee levantadas eobre eate enlosado; pero de laa muchaa piedras 
bien labradas que hay caidos ol redondel, en que se ven pedozoe de puer- 
tas y ventanas, se colige haber eatado cercado de paredes muy curioaas. 
SoUmente estd en pie aobre la losa mayor una parte que mira al Oriente 
oavada en una gran piedra muy It^rada, U cual piedra tiene de alto nueve 
piee y otroe tantos de ancho, y el hueco de U puerta ea de siete pies de 
largo, y el ancho en ptoporcion. Cerca desta puerta eet& en pie una 
ventana que mira al Sur, toda de una sola piedra muy labrada." 

"Por U frente deete edificio se descubren loa cimientos de una cerca de 
piedra Ubrada, que, naciendo de laa eequinas deete Uenzo delantoo, 
oeupa otro tanto eepocio cuadrado como tiene el terraplmo y cimioita 
de toda la fibrioa. Dentro deeta cerca, como treinta piee de U frontan 
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dd edifioo. bAcift Ik eoquinA del Stir, w vm loa oinuoitos de dos piecu 
pequstu ciudndM que se levuttou del auelo tna piee, de piedna eillara 
may polidaa, las oiulee tienen tall« de ser eatanquea 6 baOoe 6 cimientM 
de »lg""M toires A sepulturae. For medio del edifido terr&pleDAdo, i 
nivel del mielo de fuen d£I, atnviesa un acueducto de cafioe y t&jeas de 
piedra de maraTilloea labor; te una acequia de poco mas doe palmoe de 
ancho, y otro tanto de alto, de piedras cuadradHs, bieu labradas y aju*- 
tadaa, que no lee hace falta la mescia; la piedra de encima tiene un encaje 
Bobre las paredes de la dicha acequia, que sobreaale de sus bordoe un dedo, 
y eeo entra en el hueco della." 

Both Ciesa and Cobo agree in aiwigning to the Mound of Akka-pana 
ae well m to Puma-puncu, an artificial origin. It is plain they are naluml, 

■* Ccnnpare my: Pinid Report of Int>e»tigaiioiu among Ih* Indttnu (^ 
tht tovHuattem UniUd SlaUa, (Fart II, pp. 460 and 46S). 

" This is established by Cobo, ifiitona (VolIV, p. 71). "Elsegundo 
argumento que yo hallo de eu antiguedad adn me haoe mas fuena, y tm, 
la multitud de piedrae labradas que hay debajo de la primera; porque 
ee nai, que ultra de las que se ven sobre la superficie, aside las que eehnn 
catdo de los edificioe oomo otraa muy grandee que estAn ^lartadas dellos, 
pone admiracion ver las que seaacande debajo de la tierra y d modo ' 
como se ballan; porque eetando como esti el suelo de todo aque! campo, 
llano, parejo y oubierto de yerba, nn eefiiU alguna de bananoas ni derrum- 
baderoe, en cualquiera parte que oaren la tierra por mas de media l^ua 
en tomo de las ruinas Bobredicbas, d uno y dos estadoa de boodo se halla 
el suelo lleno deetas piedras labradas, y entre ellas muy grandes y her- 
mosae losas, que parece estar enterrada aqui alguna gran ciudad." 

" Cobo, Hittoria (IV, p. 67). "For medio del edificio terraplenado, 
& nivel dfj suelo de fuera dd, atravieea un acueducto de cafios y tajeos 
de piedra denuravillosa labor: ee una acequia de poco mis de doe pabnoa 
de uicho y otro tanto de alto, de piedras cuadradas bien labradas y 
ajustodas, que no lee hace falta la mescia; la [riedra de encima tioie im 
encaje sobre las parades de la dicha acequia, que eobresale de sus bordos 
un dedo, y eso entra en el hueco delU." (p. 60.) "Aqui se hallaii rastraa 
de otra acequia de piedra como la primera, y ^eta parece venir de la Sierra 
que eatd enfrente y distante una lagua. " The former was oomieot«d with 
Fuma^unou, the other with the great court north of Akkarpana. 

" Cobo, HUtoria (IV, p. 71 and 72) mentions carved or cut stones 
.Wnd in the eourte of housee of the village. It ia singular that both he 
and Ciesa allude to the ruins of edifices built by the Inca. They wtf« 
still standing in 1610. Cobo: (p. 72). "La causa principal de tener 
los indioB la veneracion que tenian &. eete adoratorio, dabidsersu grande 
antigQedad. Ador&banIo los naturales deede tinnpo iomemorial antes 
que fuesen conquistadoa de los Reyee del Cusco, y lo mismo hiciAron 
los dichoB Reyee deepues que fuiron Se&oree desta provincia, que tuvi^ron 
por tempio cdlebre el sobredicho edificio de Fuma^uncu, y lo ilustra- 
ron y enriquedAron, acrecentando su omato y el ndmero de miniatros 
y aacrificios; y edificaron junto & il palacioe Reales en que dieen naci6 
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Manotxapao, hijo de Gua7na-<!apac, cuyas rumtts se ren ho7; y era 
edifido muy grande y de muohas pimas y apaitanuentoe." These 
"Inca" building are also alhided to hy Cieia. Primtra Parte (p- 
447). "Apartados deetos edificioe eet&n los aposentoe de loe ingaa y la 
caaa donde naacifi Mango inga, hijo de Gaynacapa, y eetAn junto 
& ellos dos sepulturaa de loa aefiores naturales deete pueblo, tan altas 
oomo torree anchaa y eequinadas, taa puertas al uaacimiento del sol." 

There are no tracee left of these structures, on the suriace at least. 
The architecture of the Inca is well known and resembles that of Tia- 
huanaco in many respects so much that there is a statement that the Inca 
imitated Tiahuanaco in their buildings at Cueco. Cieia (p. 446). 
"porque yo h6 oido afirmar iL indios que los ingaa hicieron loe edificioa 
grandee del Cuzco por la forma que vi^ron tener la muralla 6 pared que 
ee v£ en este pueblo; y aun dicen mis, que loe primeroe ingaa platicaron 
de hacer su corte y asiento della en este Tiaguanaco." 

" A. Derdma, InSorme (p. 324), Cobo, HUlona (IV, p, 69) niHttions 
already the different kinds of stones used: "Son todas estas piedras 
de doe 6 tree eepecies, unss amoladoras, rojas y blaadas de labrar, y 
otras pardas 6 cenicentas y muy duras." The deecription is very good 
for the period. He did not, however, notice that the red sand-rock 
is cropping out on the site of the ruins, still lees that the andesite forms 
the height of Quims»«hata. 

" The I-fihaped clamps are mentioned by Squier, from whose practiced 
^e they certainly could not escape. Peru, (p. 281). "Nearly all the 
blocks of stone scattered over the plain show the cuts made to receive 
what is called the I-clamp, and the round holes to receive the metal 
pins that were to retain the blocks in thdr places, vertically." It is 
not without interest to note how the grooves destined to receive the 
clamps were begun. 

" Squier, Ul supra. 

" "Huaoca," in AymarA, is a laige stone. Bertonio, Voealndmw Q>art« 
II, 146). "Huancacatatha" ugnifies to throw down blocks of stone one 
after another iii suoceeeion. "Kollu," as well known, is a hraght. 

" Fray Antonio de la Calancha, Coronica moralitada (Vol. I, lib. IV. 
Cap. XIII, p. 865). "El lugar y asiento que oy se llama Puoaiani donde 
teti. la Imdgen de la soberana Reyna de loe Angeles se llam6 en su Antig- 
Qedad, i en loe tiepos de sus Reyes Ingas Queecamarca, que quiere decir; 
asiento i lugar de pedemales, porque son muchoe les que alii se crian, 
. . . No se apoveeharon los Indios del fuego de loe pedemales, porque 
no aupieron de eslabon ni yesca; sacavan con dos palillos lui^re de 
ciertos iirbolee, oosa q oy vean, pero aprovechivanse de los pedemales para 
BUS flechas, poniSlos en los remates, puntas i cabos, i eran tan agudos 
eomo navajas, i tan fuertes como aiero, aiian grandee dafios en bus con- 
trarioe, i assi eras muy temidos, sSgravan con elloa adelga^ando tan 
afiladas lancetas, que con destreia aiian ast^uradas Sangrias, no como 
vsan los Espafioles, aino al modo de las vallestillas con que sangran los 
albeytaree." 
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"Qufttio leguaa deste unento de QuMcunuca eati U fortalua en 
que M anparavan sua abitadoreB quando loa Indioe Facaxee loa »fligin"i 
cmn maa el adnmo, aunque no mayorea en el inimo. LlamaTase eattt 
fortaleu Pucarani; vivian familias de Indioa por aquello; campoa, nn 
pueblos ni reducdones, aet& que loa Castellanoa fundaron de familiaa 
Mgregadaa eete pueblo, i por guato de loa Indioa le Uamanm Pucaraai 
i devodoD de lu foitaleia, no queriendo se le quedaae d nonbre de 
Quescamarca iMimtivo nonbre de bu nsiento." Bertonio, Voeobulorvo, 
(Part I, folio 567) has: "Piedra oguda para trcsquilar e! gauado: — 
ChilUsaa, Quenca." On fol. 366, Chilliaaa Gala ia eaUed: black flint 
(obddian) uaed for aheftring. — Marca ia settlement. 

The probable identity of the bed^ta and ruins at Santa Ana with the 
■odent Puearana wiU be ahown in another plaoe. 

*■ Beaidee Calancha, aa above quoted, there ia an older and podtive 
atatement, that tiie Paeajee Indians (Aymar£) need bows and airowa 
in wat. In the invaluable publioation of Spaniah dooumotta from Uie 
aizteenth century (mostly), due to the late Don Marcoa Jimfoea de la 
Espada under the auapicea <A the Department of Fomento and entitled: 
S^adtmet geogrdfioat d» Indiag (Vol. II) there is an official report on 
pacajea from the year 1686 probably (p. 64). The writer statee (p. 59): 
"Peleaban £ pie con unaa maraTm i manera de hachas darmas, coa 
algunaa lansaa & manera de laa nueetras, con arooe y flechas, con hondas 
y algunas rodelas traidas de las Yungas/' 

"Eelacum <U la Primncia de lot Paeaja, («upra, also p. 62). "Las 
casas de loe Cadquee y tamboa uaaron laigas y cuadrsdas, y la maden 
traian de loa Yungas. " If they could cany timbers from the depths ot 
the Yungas valleys that lie nearly ten thousand feet lower than the Puna, 
they certainly might take along the wood for bows, also. 

> Compare, Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiiga. La Araueana. (Edition of 
1733. Parte primera. Canto Primero, fol. I, page 2.) 

"Xias Armas de elloe mas eierdtadaB, " 

Son I^oaa, Alabardaa, i Langonee, 

Con otras puntas largas enhaatadaa, 

De la faicioD, i fonna de punQonee; 

Hachas, Martilloe, Ma^as barreadas, 

Dardoa, Saigentaa, flechas, i bsstonee. 

La^oa de fuertee mimbres, i Bejucoe. 

Tiros arrojadicoe, i Tiabucos." 
Btlaeiort heeha por Pedro de VaMivia al Emperador, dandoU cutnta 
de lo twxdido en d descubrimiento, eonqtmta y pMacUm de Chile y «n mi 
t>t<ue at Peru. October 15th 1550. (In Documenl^ia inedUoe del AnMvo 
de IndioM, Volume 4, pp. 61 and 63.) "Hiri6ronme sesenta oaballoe 
y otroB tantoe cristiaaoB, de fleehazos 6 botes de lania. . ." — "cob 
mucha fledieria y lanzas i 20 4 i 25 palmoe. " The fact of the use of 
bowe and arrows by the aacient Chilians is therefore well established. 

" Segunda Parte de la Croniea del Peru, (Madrid 1880, Cap. IV, p. 4). 
"Tambien cuentan lo que yo teogo escripto en la primera parte, que 
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tu la iflla de Titicaca, en 1<m sigloa pasadoa faobo unas geotM bubadaa, 
blaocas como noeotros, y que saliendo del voile de Coquimbo im capitan 
que habia por nombre Can, alleg6 & donde agora es Chucuito, de donde, 
dnpuee de habex hecfao algunaa nuevaa poblacionea, pBs6 eon su gente 
A la iala. " But the atorjr rests on very slender basie. 

*' Compare the Chavin slab with plates 10 and 31a, of the magnifi- 
oent work of Stud>el and Uhle, Die Rtdnerulatlte von Tiahvanaeo. 

" On the luppodtion that the builders of Tiahuanaoo were not Aymari 
Indians, we would have three types of pottery in the ruins: an oldest one, 
about which we know that it is not met anywhere el»e in Bolivia, except 
as intrusive speumraia; Inea pottoy, well known and very characteristic; 
the Aymard ware of the Puna, also abundantly known. 

" I cannot find much difference between the garb on these statues and 
AymarA costume as described by older authors, although Ciesa asswts the 
contrary. Primera Parte de la Cronica, (page 446), "y vese que tienen 
forma de veetimentas largss, diferenciadas de las que vemos i loe natti- 
rales destas provincias; en las cabeaas paresce tener su omamento." 
The statues have thort garments. 

*° We were careful to measure aU the sides of each block, as well as 
of each carving on it. The work is not better than at Sillustam, the 
jtnning or fitting is eves nicer at the latter place. This may be due 
to the fact that the buildings of Sillustani are of much more recent date, 
probably not lAAw than the latter half of the fifteenth century. They 
are plfunly Inca woric. 

" It is needless to quote documentary evidence in support. The struc- 
tures at Tiahuanaco were abandoned and in ruins when the Spaniards 
first saw them. 

° Inquiries into traditions and myths concerning the origin of the 
Peruvian Indians b^an at a very early date. Already Oviedo, HUtoria 
general y natural de las Indias, (Reprint by Amador de los Rios, Madrid, 
1851, Vol. IV, Lib. XL VI, Cap. XVII, p. 223) gives a short account of 
traditions concerning the origin of the Inca tribe. The earliest mentions 
of Tiahuanaco so far published are (not counting Gutierres de Santa 
Clara: See note 10) those from CisEa and Betanzos. I place Geia first, 
not that he would be more reliable or his statements more valuable, but 
because he described the ruins from personal inspection. In the first 
part of bis Croniea del Peru, (p. 446) be says: "Yo pregunt^ & los 
naturales, en presencia de Juan Vargas (que es 61 que sobre elUs tiene 
encomienda), d estos edificios se habian hecho en tiempo de los ingas, 
y ri^ronse desta pr^unta, afirmando lo ya dioho, que antes que ellos 
reinasen estaben hechoe, mas que ellos no podian decir ni afirmar quieu 
los hizD, mas de oue ov^ion & bub nasados oue en una noche remanecid 
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maas, y siendo poooe, y kia nfttuialee tantoa, serUn muertosen las guenwi." 
In hia Sepinda Parle (Cap. V, p. 7), he atetea: "loo bultos p«nd«a 
queet&n cm el pueblo de Tiahuaoacu, se tiene por fama qu« fu6 deed* 
aqudkie tiempoe," thus "rigfing the moet remote antiquity (for the 
region) to Tiahuanaco. Cieia admits that be required inteipreten for 
communicating witii the Indiana. Segimda Parte, (Cap. I, p. 13) "y 
pw hacerio con mils verdad vine al Cuico, aiendo en ella coirepdor d 
capitan Juan de Sayavedra, donde bice juntar & Cayu Tdpac, que ee 
e) que ha]' vivo de )oa deecaidientee de Huaina Capac . . . , y A 
otroa de los orejonee, . . . y con loa mejoree int^rpretee y lenguaa que 
se hallaroQ les pregunt^, eetoe sefioree Ineas qu6 gente era y de qui 
nacioD," Still his statements fairly agree with thoee of Betanioa, be- 
cause traditiona were fresher, even in the recollection of uninitiated imee. 
It b not out of place, in regard to Cieu and his merits, to recall the 
remaric of Pedro Piaarro, Aelacioii del deteubrimienio y txnquMta de lot 
reiruu del Peru (1671, in DoeumetUot tttidUo* para la Sittoria de Bipana, 
Vol. 5, p. 356). "Esto dicen hada Ciesa en una cordnica que ha querido 
hacer de oidas; y creo yo que muy poco de vista, porque en verdad yo 
no le conozco con ser uno de los primeros que en eate reino entraron." 
Pedro Pizarro came to Peru with Francisco, and lived at Cumo the re- 
mainder of hia lifetime. 

Juan de Betansoe was a resident <d Cuico and married to a woman 
from the Inca tribe. He was thoroughly acquainted with the Quiohua 
language and one of the parljee appointed by Vaca de Castio to examine 
and watch the Indians of whom informatjon on the past of the Cusco 
tribe was expected. "Diaeurto aobre la deaeendencia y Gabiertut de Ut* 
Ingoi, " from the year 1542, published by Jimtoea de la Espada, in whidi 
no moition is made of Tiahuanaoo. According to Calancha, (and othera) 
Betanzoe was also commisMOned by the viceroy Don Antonio de Meikdoia 
to conduct an inveetigation of Indian Antiquities, in 1550. Conmita 
moralizada (Vol. I, 1638, Lib. I, Cap. XIV, p. 02). "Juan de Vetan^os 
que por orden del Virey don Antonio de Mendoaa por loe ailoa de mil 
y quinientos i cicuSta hiao antiquisima^ informadonee." The results 
of hia inquiries are embodied in the: Santa y Narracum de lot Ineai 
que 1m Indim Uamaron Capaamna Aca. (finished 1551, and publisfaed 
Madrid, 1880, in the same volume aa Cieza's second part). The text is, 
unfortunately, not MHuplete. At the risk of being too prolix 1 give 
here what relates to Tiahuanaco (Cap. I and II). "En los tiempoe 
antiguoe, dicen Ber la tiara 6 provincia del Perd escura, y que en ella 
no habia lumbre ni dia. Que habia en eate tinnpo cierta gente en ella, 
la cual gente tenia cierto Stfor que la mandaba y i. quien ella era sub- 
jeta. Del nombre desta gente y del Sefior que la mandaba no se acu- 
wdan. Y en eetos tiempos que esta tierra era toda noche, dicen que 
solid de una laguna que es en esta tierra del Peni en la provincia que 
dicen de Collaeuyu, un SeSor que Uamaron Con Tlci Viracocha, el cual 
dicen haber aacado conmgo cierto ndmero de geatee, del cual ndmero 
no se acuerdan. Y como este hubieee salido deeta laguna, fuese de alii 
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t un BJtio ques junto & esta Uguna, queaU donde hoy dia ea un pueblo 
que IlamftD "KagUftnaco, «i esta provincitL ya dichft del Colko; y como 
alK fueee 61 y loe suyoe, luego alii ea impraviao hizo d ml y el di&, y que 
al sol mand6 que anduviese por el cuiao que anda; y luego dicen que hiao 
Ub eetrellas y la luiia. El cual Con Tici Viracocha, dicen haber solido 
otra ves Antes de aquella, y que en esta vei primera que sali6, hizo el cieb 
y la tierra, y que todo lo dejfi escuro; y que entoBoeB hiM aquella gente 
que habia en el tiempo de la escuridad ya dicha; y que esta gente le tuEo 
oierto deservido & eete Viracocha, y como della eetuvieee enojado, tonUS 
esta vei postrera y salid como antes habia becho, y & aquella grate 
primera y & su SeQor, en caatigo del enojo que le hici^ron, hizoloa que ae 
tomasen piedra lu^o." 

"An como saliii y en aquellK mesma hora, como ya hemos dicho, dicen 
que hiao «1 aol y dia, y luna y estrellas; y que eeto hecho, que en aquel 
aaiento de Tiaguanaco, hiio de piedra derta gente y manera de dechado 
de la gente que deapues habia de producir, haci^ndolo en esta manera. 
Que hiso de piedra derto ntimero de gente y un principal que la gobernaba 
y eefioreaba y muchae mujeres prefiadas y otraa pandas y que loa nifios 
teniaa en cunas, sc^wi an urn; todo lo cual anal hecho de piedra, que lo 
apartaba A derta parte; y que ^1 luego hizo otra provincia alll en Tiag- 
uanaco, form&ndoloB de piedraa en la manera ya dicha, y como loe hobieee 
acabado de hacer, mand6 & toda su gent« que se partieeen todoa los que 
6\ all! coDsigo tenia, dejando soloa doa en su compafiia, & loe cualee dijo 
que miraeen aquelloe bultoa y loa nombree que les habia dado & cada 
g^ero de aquelloe, aefialandolea y diciendolea, estos se llamarin loe 
tales y aaldrdn de tal fuente en tal provincia, y poblarin en ella, y allf 
aer^ aumentados; y eatoa saldMn de tal cueva, y se nombrarto loe 
fulanoe, y poblarin en tal parte; y anal como yo aqui loa tengo pintadoa 
y hecbos de piedras, anal ban de aalir de las fuentes, rioa, y cuevas y 
eerroe, &ca &ca &ca." (p. 5) "E como d Con Tici Virtcocha hobieee ya 
deepachado eato, y ido en la manera ya dicha, dicen que loa dos que all! 
quedaron con 4\ en d pudilo de Tiaguanaco, que los envi6 aaimiamo & 
que llamaaen y socaaen laa gentes en la manera que ya habeia oido, . . . 
Y eetoa doe ansi despachados, dicen que £1 ansimiamo ae parti6 por d 
derecho hacia el Cuzco. ..." 

There la hardly any doubt that Betanzos obtained his information 
at firat hand and partly, at least, when Indian lore was not yet influenced 
by contact. Hia verdon beara every mark of bdng authentic. The 
substance may be resumed as follows: 

An earliest period of darkness, during which "heaven and earth" were 
created by a man. After this firat creative act, the people he had made 
angered him, and he dieappeared. At what place this first "creation" 
took place is not told. ' Thia tale of on obscure time is, to-day, believed 
by the Bolivian Amyari, who call it "Chamak-Tempu," Chamak 
meaning— "dark" or sinister. But it should not be loat dght of, that 
the earliest teachii^, as well aa those of all miadonariea afterwardB, 
tended to impress upon the Indian, that his primitive condition, from a 
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ralipoufl standpoint, was one of mmbtl obteurilv. AI«o muat m raooUoct, 
that the tale of the world's creation, according toMoaaio tradition, b«cii>a 
with a period of obecuritjr. And this tale wae told the natives at a Teiy 
e*rly time. It might be therefore, that already when Betansoe began 
his inquiries, some vague Christian notions had poietrated the Indian 
mind. I mwely call attention to such poMiMtftM. 

Then the same man reappeared, from some part of the Lake of Titicaea, 
under the name of Con Ttct Viracocha. He took revenge upon the 
first people by turning them into stones and went to Tiahuanaoo, and 
there made the sun, moon and stars. After having create these at 
Tiahuanaoo, the "Viracocha" (as I shall call him for the sake of br«vity> 
made statues there in the ^lape of men, which statues became either 
models from which mankind was afterwards copied or were tranqmrted to 
the various places where they afterwards took life. If we compare this 
tale with the descriptions of stone-figuree at Tiahuanaoo, by Diego de 
Alcebua, we cannot help suspecting that It might be an Indian "myth 
of observation." 

But BetanKM also obtained from the Indians what tbey clumed to be 
a pertOTud deteription of the "Viracocha." (C^>. II, p. 7.) "qua 
pr^pmtando i los Indies que qu6 figura tenia eete Viracocha cuaodo 
anal le vieron los antiguoe, eegun que ellos tenion notieia, j dijto>nnM 
que era un hombre alto de cuerpo y que tenia una veetidura blanoa que 
le dabs hasta los pi^, y queata veetJdura traia cefiida; 6 que trua d 
eabello corto y una corona hecha en la cabesa i manera de sacerdote; 
y que andaba destocado, y que traia en las manoe cierta coea que A ellos 
ls9 parece el dia de hoy como estos breviarios que los sacerdotee traiaa 
en las manos. Y esta es la raxon que yo desto tuve, segun que los Indioa 
me dijeron. Y pregunt^es cdmo ae llamaba aquella persona en ouyo 
lugsj aquella piedra era puesta, y dij^ronme que se llama Con Tici Vira- 
cocha Pachayachachic, que quiere decir en bu lengua, tKos Hacedor 
del Mundo." Thia information, be asaerts, to have obtained from 
the Indiana at Cacha, where fairly preserved remains of Inca archi- 
tecture exist to-day and where a stone-statue made in remembrance of 
Viracocha existed at the time Betanzoa made these inquiries. He saw 
it and many other Spaniards also. I have no doubt that Betansos heard 
this tale from the Indians directly and that it is no invention of his; but, 
although only about fifteen years had elapsed aince the first contact of 
the aborigines with Europeans, the possibility is not excluded that the 
former may, in order to ingratiate themselves with the latter, have 
represented the Viracoclia as an apostle (of whom they had been repeat- 
edly told already) and in the garb of a dominican monk, as the white 
robe would suggest. Leaving this aside, I call attention to the tact that 
the tales preserved by Betanzos are but repeated, with slight variations, 
by all writers subsequent to him, and that the additions wliioh they 
made, bear a post-Columbian stamp. This I shall endeavor to establish. 

Garcilaaso de la Vega in his ComenlartM reales, (Vol. 1) discriminates 
between specific Inca tradition and traditions of Other Peruvian tribes. 
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Aocording to him, the fonner make ao mention of Tiahuan&co, whereas 
the people of the Collao {Aymaii.) and thoee of Cuntieuyu weet of 
Cuico: "dizen puee que cessadas \as aguas se apareecid va hombre ea 
Tiahuanaco, que esti a) mediodia del Coeco, Q !u6 tan poderoeo que 
repartiA el mundo en quarto partes, y las dlo & quatro hombree que llam6 
Reyes." This is, in substance, also the account of Betanzoa. Accord- 
ing to Garcilasso, the tradition mentioning Tiahuanaco is a Colla, hence 
Aymai^ tradiHon. 

Two years after Betanzoa had completed his work, the Beal Cidvla 
of December 20th, 1553, was promulgated, by which the Prince Regent 
of Spain ordered the royal Audencia of Peru to report upon primitive 
customs of the Peruvian Indians. According to Father Joseph de Acosta, 
Historia natural y morai de laa Iridiaa (1608, Lib. VI, p. 429) Phibp II 
subsequently commanded a close inquiry into the origin, relipous rites 
and customs of the Inca, and the outcome as f ar aa officially known, is 
contained in two publications. One is entitled, Sdaeion de laa Idotatria* 
de loa tncae i Indioa y de eomo ae enierrodan, (,Doeumenlo» inidit; de Indiat, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 131 to 220). The other bears the title of: Ii\formaeioae* 
aeerea dd Senorio y Gobienu) de lot Ingas. (In the same volume with the 
Memoriat of Monteonoa, Madrid 1882, pp. 177 to 259). Both were 
made under the auspices of Don Francisco de Toledo, and neither men- 
tions Tiahuanaco. The last embodies exclusively the declarations of 
Quichua Indians, the fonner (as far as the atrocious misprints of Indian 
names permit jud^i^) were also of Cuzco Indians or of oatives from the 
north and west, without a single Aymari or Colla among them. Hence 
it seems at least very likely, that the Tiahuanaco traditions are speci- 
fically Aymard. 

At the time when the above mentioned investigations were carried . 
on (1570 to 1572) the secular priest, Cristobal de Molina, was at Cuzco, 
and he improved his position ajid constant intercourse with the Indians 
for collecting their traditions and folklore. Twenty years had elapsed 
since Betanzoa did the same, and we may expect some changes, at least 
in the wording, of the stories. The writings of Mohna are known to us 
aa yet only in the English translation by Markham under the title of: 
The Fables and RUea of the Incas, (In: NamUifes of the Riles and Laws 
of the Incas, Hackluyt Society, 1875). Molina claims, as one of his 
chief sources "But in a house of the Sun called Poquen Cancha, which 
is near Cuzco, they had the life of each one of the Yncas, with the lands 
they conquered, painted with figures on certain boards, and also their 
origin. Among these paintings the following fable was represented." 
Aca, — 

In another place: Aboriginal Myths and Traditiona concerning the 
Island of Titicaea, (American Anthropologist). I have alluded to the 
analogy of the myths gathered by Molina with those preserved by Betan- 
Bos. The difference between the two consists mwnly in the first state- 
ments of the former: "In the life of Maneo Capae, who was the first 
Ynca and from whom they b^an to be called children of the Sun and to 
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worahjp the Sun, they had a fuU account of the deluge. They uy that 
all people and aD created thinga pcnshedioit, inasfaras the wat«r roae 
above all the highest mounttuni in the world. No living thinpi survived 
except a man and a woman, who ranuuaed in a box, and when the waten 
aubaided, the wind canied them to Huanaoo (Tiahuanaco it meant), 
which will be over 70 leagues from Cusco, a little more or leaa." 

Betanioe neither mentions a deluge nor does he oonnect Manoo Capac 
with Tiahuanaco, and Cieia aa well as Garcilasao are nlent on both points. 
Molina, according to Cobo, Hiataria, (Vol. Ill, p. 118) collected the 
statements of old Indians, from times anterior to the conquest: " Y poco 
deapuee (referring to the investigations by order of Toledo) en otra junta 
general de los Indios viejos que habian alcaiuado el reinado del Inca 
Guayna Capac, que hiio en la misma euidad del Cuzco Cristobal de 
Molina, cura de la parroquia de Nuestra Sefiora de loe ttemedios del 
Hoepital de loe naturalee, por mandado del Obispo D: Sebastian de Lai^ 
taum, se averigud \o miamo, resultando della una copioaa reladon de loa 
ritoe y fdbulHS que en bu gentiUdad tenian los Indios perunaos. La cual 
eonforma en todo lo sustancial ood la del bcencidao Polo, con la que 
ee hiio por tfrden de Don Francisco Toledo, que ambas vini£ron A mi 
poder y parece baberiae a^iuido el padre Joseph de Acoata en lo que 
eacribid del gobiemo de \oe Incas, y de aus idolatrias, en los libroe V 
y VI de su Historia de Indias. Ultimamente, Garoilaso de la Vega, 
en la primera parte que sactf i lua de la republica de los Incas, no ae 
aparta ctia en nada delas sobredichas relacionee." 

The report of Polo de Ondegardo exists in Manuscript at Lima, but 
in Volume 17 of Doewnentot •inedUo* de Indiaa, under the headings of: 
Reladon de lot Fwndamentoa acerea del noUMe dafio tfi reiuUa de no gvardar 
A lot Jndiot iu« fveroe, and De la Orden que lot Yndiot tenyan en dividir 
los Iributot e dixtribuj/rlot enire ei, both without signature but from the 
same date, June 26th, 1571, are probably from his pen also. On p. 9 
he says that: "6 avnque algAnoa quieren decir que vinieron de ottas 
partes i poblar alll; pero deeto no hace mucho al caso, porque dizen que 
lui antee del Diluvio 6 traen alU ciertas yma^naciones, como coea tan 
antigua no ay para que parar en ello." It will be observed that accord* 
ing to the above, the oldest myths of the Indians refer to times animor 
to the deluge, hence the ]att«r was probably interpolated after the con- 
quest. It seems likely that, after forty years of contact during which 
the church made strenuous efforts to inculcate into the mind of the 
Indians, not only precepts, but cosmt^ony and history, from the Bible, 
a part of these filtered into Indian tradition. If we eliminate the story 
of the deluge and the incident of Manco Capac, Molina tells us nothing, 
the aubetance of which is not already incorporated in the book of Betamos. 

The Jesuit Acoata, HUtoria, (Lib. I, Cap. 25, p. 82) is concise, but 
unusually diacriminating for his time. He says; "Como quiera que sea, 
dizen loa Indios, que con aquel au diluuio, ae ahogaron todoa loa horn- 
bres, y cuentan, quedelagranlagunaTiticaca, aalibvn Viracocha, el qual 
hixo asuento en Tiaguanaco, donde ae veen oy ruinas y peda^os, de 
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«dificioa antiguoB, y muy eetrafios, y que de alli vinieron al Cuzco, y 
tta torn6 £ multiplicarae el gmero bumano." Acostft came to Peru 
in 1669, uid was sent to Ciuco aa "visitor" of the Jesuit Collie of that 
eity in 1S71. He remained there until 1574, that is during the time of 
Toledo and Molina. His statement about the deluge is worthy of atten- 
tion: "Ay entre ellos comunmente gran notida, y mucha pUtica del 
diluuio, pero no se puede biS determinar, si el diluuio que eetoa refieren, 
ea el uniuersal, que cuenta la diuina Elacrituia, 6 ei fu6 alguno otro dilu- 
uio, 6 inundacion particular, de laa r^onee en que ellloe morft: mas de 
que en aquestas tierras, hombres expertos diien, que ae veen setiales 
elaras, de auer auido alguna gran inundacion. Yo mas me llego al pare- 
cer, de los que sienten, que los rastros y seflales que ay de diluuio, no 
eon del de Noe, sino de a^no otro particular,"— The "signs" to which 
he alludes were fossils, mollusks, recognized at an early day as mariru 
ahells. The Indian uses fossils of a striking form aa fetishee, and it may 
be tiiat explanations of these (by Spaniards, especially by priests) as 
evidences of a flood, also made an impression upon the Indian mind. 

It is superfluous to mention here any of those authors who, like Go- 
mara and Herrera, could not imte from personal acquaintance with 
South America. The Dominican Gregorio Garcia however, redded for 
a number of years in Peru towards the end of the sixteenth century, and 
it is not immaterial that be accepts Betansos without reserve. Origen 
de loa IndieM de el Nvevo Mundo e Indiaa OcdderUaUs, (Edition of 1729, 
Lib. V, Cap. VII, pp. 330 and 331). He copies him almost literally. 

Leading Spanish writers from the seventeenth century appear, with 
one exception, as expounders and expanderS of Betanzos. The exception 
is the Jesuit, Anello Oliva, who came to Peru from Naples in 1597, re- 
maining there the remainder of his life. He died at Lima in 1642. His 
book, Uitlotia del Peruy Vtironea insignet en Santidad de \a CompaMa 
de Jesus, was concluded in 1631 and lately published at Lima. In it 
there is a statement (p. 38): "Luego diuidid el Reino en quatro partes 
que son las mismas en que el grar Huyustus antes que comen;ara & runar 

su paiire Manco Capac lo auia repartido y pass6 & las partes 

de Tyyay Vanaca por ver bus edifioios que antiguamente llamaban 
Chucara, cuya antiguedad nadie supo determinatla. Mas solo que 
alli viuia el gran sefior Huyustus que decian era Sefior de todo el mundo. " 
One of Oliva's chief informants was an Indian from Cochabamba (central 
Bolivia) bearing the Aymarfi name of Catari. The story does not 
conilict with Betanzos, there is even a decided resemblance with the 
perf ormancee of Viracocha at Tiahuanaco. But the name "Huyustus," 
if obtained from Indians, is neither Aymard nor Quichua. 

The Quichua Indian, Juan de Santa Crui Pachacuti Yamqui Salcam- 
ayhua, wrote, early in the seventeenth century, a Reladon de Antigii^- 
dadei deste Reyno del Peru, published at Madrid in 1879 in a volume 
entitled: Tree Belaciones de ArdigHedades peruanas. He was "natural 
de los pueblos de Hananguaygua y Huringuai-Guacanchi de Oicae^o, 
eatre Canaa y Canchis de CoUasuyu," Collasuyu having formerly been 
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mostl]' occupied by Aymu£ Indkos, it ia Dot unlikd]r that Saleam&rhuk 
beatd Aymart tndiUooa. And fciklon (he ■Mota) was his ahnost 
excluflive Boune. "IMgD que emoa oydo aiendo nifio notidas aDtiquisi- 
moe y laa jatoiias, barbaiumoe y fibulas del tiempo de laa gentilidadci, 
que ei como se ague, que entre loe naturalM i, laa ooaaa de loa tiompoa 
pasadoe siempre loe suelen parlar." 

Saleamayhua aays nothing of a deluge. Ndther does he mention ao 
earliest period of obacurity. He begina with the worid already created, 
but when evil apirita roamed over the earth and ahowed themaelTM to 
mankind. Thenthere^>pearedabeardediDan,ofniiddl«height and with 
long hair, wearing a long shirt. He is said to have been of more than 
mature age, with grey hair, thin, and he carried a stick. Thia peraonage 
he calla (I omit the portentoua complete name) Ton^ia or Tarapaca 
but alao Viracochan, Aca. He preached to the natjvee, reprimand- 
ing them for their vicioua habita; Saleamayhua therdore identifiea him 
with the Apoetle Saint Tbomaa. After manjr wanderings among the 
Aymarda and on the shores of Lake Titioaca, Tonapa came to Tiahuanaoo 
which waa then inhabited; "en donde le bi6 un pueblo llamado Tiya> 
guanaco, que en ella disen que eetaban la gente de aquel pueblo oitendt- 
endo en sua borracheras y baylea, adonde dicho Tuoapa, i, la deepedida, 
lo han llegado, predicarles como eolian haier, el qual no fueron oydoa; 
y diien que de puro enojo lee dijo, alaando loe ojoa al delo en la lengua 
de aquella tierxa. Y como ae parti6 de aquel lugar, toda la gente quea* 
lauan baylando se qued6 hechaa piedraa, combertiendoae, que haata 
eldiadeoyseecbadeber. Remito & loe que ban paaado por alii. "FrtMa 
Tiahuanaco he went to the Deeaguadero and thence to the sea. 

Betanzos doee not mention the name Tunapa or Tonapa, but the 
story told by Saleamayhua about Tiahuanaco ia the Viracocha tale under 
another name. Cieza, in mentioning Viracocha, also calls him Tuapaca. 
TonE4>a ia, therefore, only another designation for the Viracocha o{ 
Betanzoe. We, oursdvee, heard the story from a Quichua Indian o< 
Aiangaro in Peru, who called Tonapa "Juan Rubio"i and also from Ay- 
maid Indiana of Sicaaica in Bolivia. It is intimately connected wtih tlta 
yet m3fiteriouB croaa of Carabuco on the eastern shores of Lake Titicaca. 

About the time when Saleamayhua compoeed his Acloeion, the tale 
of Tonapa appeared in the book of the Augustine Pray Alonio Bamoa, 
Hisloria dd cddire y milatpvto Santuario de la Yntifpte Ymagen de Nra . 
Sra de Copaeabatta. (Lima 1621.) (Cap. 27, 28, 29 and 30, Parte 
primera.) Ramos does not mention Tiahuanaco. Hia information 
may have come from several sources. In the first place from the Indiana 
of the western shores of Titicaca, where Ramos was stationed for a long 
time at Copacavana; from Carabuco, where the myetenous cniae had 
been exhumed about forty years previous to the publication of hia book, — 
and from the investigations at Cuaco. 

Subsequent writers of the Augustine order followed Ramos almost 
literally in regard to the Island of Titicaca, but the ponderous chronicles 
of Father Antonio de la Calancha contain considerable information on 
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Tiahuanaco. The fiist volume of the Coroniea monditada M Orden 
de San Agvatin en el Perv, speared in 1638: the Becond, Coroniea moral- 
uodo de ia Provincia del Ptrv del orden de San Avgvttin ffvettro Padre 
(very rare) in 1651. Both were printed at Lima. What Calancha 
olaimB to be Indian tradition about Tiahuanaco is contained in the first 
volume: (lib. II, Cap. X, p. 566). "Decian Iob Indioe — Que aviendo 
DioB criado el MOdo (que elloe Uomft Pachayachachic, i quiere decii, el 
Maestro i Criador del mundo, i el Dios invisible) i en £1 loe onbree 1e 
fueron menoepreciando, porque los unoa adorauan rips, otroa fuent«9, 
mOtee i pdlascoa, i loa azian igualee d ^1 en diuinidad; aentia mucho el 
Dioe Pachayachachio semejante deUto, i lee caetigava con rayoe esta 
injuria. El castigo no enfrenava su iniquidad, i aai irritado del todo 1m 
arrojd tan gran aguacero, i tan inmSsa cantidad de agua, que aogd todoa 
loB onbrea, de los qualee se escapaion algunoe (no culpadoe) permitien- 
dole, IMoa, que se Bubiesen en altissimoa Wholes, en coronas de las enoum- 
biadoe montee, 1 ae escondiesen en cuevaa, i giutae de la tierra, de donde 
loe Bac6, quando el llover avia cesado, i lea did drden que poblasen la 
tierra, i fuesen dueflos della, donde viviesen alegres i dichosos. Elloa 
ogradecidoe i las cuevas, montea, £rbolM i escondrijoB, los teniae en grS 
veneracion, i lee comengaiO bub ijoa i adorar, aiiido & cada uno Idcdo 
i guaca. E aqui el or^n de tanta multitud de adoratorioa i guacaa; fi 
fue, el desir Q cada familia (^ £ su progenitor anpar6 tal mSte, ilri>ol 6 
cueva, enterrftdoee donde estava enterrado su primer progenitor. 
BolvitiBe Su DioB & aiojar, i convirti6 & todos los maestros destoa 
adoratorios en piedrae duras, como & endurecidoB, & quien rayoe de 
fuc^, ni grandee diluvios de agus avian enfrenado. Asia entonc«s no 
avia el Pachayachachic criado al Sol, la Luna i las oetrellas, i fu^las i 
oiiar al pudblo de Tiagunaco, i & la laguna Titicaca de Chuchito. £1 
Sol se (ui luego al Indio Mangocapac, i le proij6 6 iio Rey, poniendole 
todaa las indgniaB que uesron loe Ingas Aca. Aca." 

This is in substance the story told by Betansoe with the addition of 
the deluge and of Manco Capac. Calancha previously makes the follow- 
ing remaric: "el Indio Mancocapac primero Key del Peru erft natural 
de Tiaguanaco 6 de algQ pobleiuelo conjunto A ^1, era de coraion valeroao 
como versos presto i al comen^ar su seflorio se debi6 de valer de intro- 
duzir & Ids Indios, que aquel que le hbr6 en laa aguas i repartiii loe Keynoe 
avia dado i sus antecesoree el sefiorio deetas tierras; porque si no se jun- 
tan asf las paUbras de U tradicion (dej^do lo fabuloao de Tiaguanaco i 
de la piedra de Tsnbo) ni era podble entoncea navegar tan inumerables 
m&ree ni ir tf fundar el primer pueblo & TSbo ni & Tiaguanaco. Eete 
nSbre no lo tuvo el pueblo antes que tuviesen Heyes (here foUom the 
well-known etymology of Tiahuanaco according to Garcilaesode la V^a). 
. . . " Calancha objecte to the Viracocha tradition on the ground 
of the impoeeibility to croes seas and oceans, while it appeara to him 
perfectly plauable that Tunupa was the apostle, St. Thomas. He 
makee him land somewhere in Brazil and thence, accompanied by a 
disciple colled Tot^pwc, travel through Paraguay and Bolivia to Ti&- 
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huanaoo. " Pu6 el samto Piedicador A TiahuAiuco, PnvincU del CoUno, 
que eeti at mediodja del Cusco, donde jo 6 estado do* veow, mueotnt 
arer eido gran poblaeion i tiene edifidos de piedra ood tanto primor 
aaentadas, que stn meacla, ni otto betun prometan perpetuidad. Aqui 
dicen los Indioa qu« ^>aiediS el primer ombre aaliendo de la laguna, i 
cri6 los demaa onbree, i iio la creadon del sol i laa EBtrellas: repartitf 
el mundo entre quatro. " At the same time be euggeete a mKnificative 
explanation. (Lib. I, Cap. XIV, p. 03). "F&bula como clausula de 
Papagayo, que cojiendo como media rafon de uno, i un pedaQO de otro 
fwma un disparate, ojrerR al primoti que m multiplied aci, que d«epuai 
de ecbo todo el mundo, i ciiado Dioe Sol, Luna i EstnUaa, por peoadoa 
vino el Diluvio que dej4 el Mundo ecbo Laewna, i della ealid bu progenitor 
A tierra i reparti6 el Mundo entre bus tree bijoe i poniendo to lUtimo al 
principio fonnaron mi disparate que tan aaentado eetuvo m estos Indies. 
Aqui predied el Decipulo santo, i oolo se sabe que aviendolee predicado 
nuestra F^ i bus vicioe sucediiJ lo que dicen doe Autoree alegando al que 
lo escribe en eetas palabras. En Tiaguanaco ay graikdes antiguallas i 
entre ellas muchas figuraa de onbres i mugeree, dicen los Indies presentee, 
que por grandee pecadoe que ixi^nin loa de aquel tiempo, i porque aped' 
reoron i un onbre que paaiS por aquella Provincia, fueron mnvertidos 
en aquellas Estatuas." 

By attributing the primary eause of tbe creation and deluge myUia 
to the Apostle, Saiat Thomas, Colancha tacitly admits that they are of 
Christian origin and subsequently incorporated in Indian lore. He also 
alludes to the etone-figures of Tiahuanaco as having pvaa rise to the 
"myth of Dbaervation, " that people were turned into stone at some re- 
mote period. Still we must not overlook the fact that at the time of 
Betanzos this tale of petrification was current among the likdians ao that, 
while pOB^bly an obBervation myth, it ori^nated prior to the conquest, 
whereas the tale of the deluge is td poet<blumbian introduction. 

I close with tbe short statement of Cobo, Bitloria dd Nueat Mundo, 
O'^ol. IV, Cap. XEX, p. 65) "porque tenian por opinion loe Indios del 
Collao, que eete pud>]o estaba en medio del Mundo, y que d& sali^ron 
despuee del Diluvio los que lo tomaron i poblar." 

It results from the above: 1. That 'Kahuanaco was built and settled 
at Bueh a remote period, that clear reooUectian of its builders is lost. 
They may have been Aymard, but there is no evidence of it as yet. 

2. That the first settlement of Tiahuanaco, stood in some relation 
to tbe I*Umd of Titieaea. 

3. That the original traditions concerning Tiahuanaco are Aj/nara, 
not Quichua, folk-lore. Theee concluaons are not intended as finaL 
They are a mere r^aum^ of the material which I consider thus far pre- 
sentable. Sources will come up that may modify them to a considerable 
extent. Besides, there are Jnklinga pointing at the existence of data 
which would throw unexpected light upon abori^nal Indian tradition 
of Peru. But the time has not come yet to determine whether these 
indications rest on subatantial foundations or not. 
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» dd Peru. (Edition of 1752, Vol. I, Lib. II, Tit. IX, 
Ordenanza VIII, folio 146.) 

" F:Ludovico Bertonio, Arte de ia Lengua Aymara, (B«print by Flate- 
mEum, 1S79, OrigiDal from 1603, p. 10, "Al Letor"). "Ea quanto & la 
primera destas tres coeas d^, que principalineiite se eneefia en eeta arte 
la let^ua Lupaoa, la qual no ea inferior 21a Pacaaa, que entre todas las 
knguaA Aym&ricas tiene el primer lugar; y es mucho mas elegante, que 
todas las demas, que arriua bemoa nombrado. La razon deato puede 
ser: porque ordiuariamente hablan mejor la lengua matema loa que 
est^ en los estretnoe,. . . . como eat&a los Pacases y Lupacas en medio 
de todaa los Aymaraea." 

" This seema already to bave been the case at the time of E. G. Squier, 
Peru, (Chapter 3, pp. 302 and 303). 

" It is needless to prove it. The fact is too well known. I would only 
call attention to the observation of Bertonio, Vocabvlario, (I, fol. 28) 
"maaproprioesHatia." The word "Ayllu" may be originally Quichua 
gradually introduced among the Aymard, by contact. 

" Ordenamtu M Pent, (Vol. I, Lib. II, Tit. IX, fol. 145. Ordenanza 
II}. "Primeramente, porq entre los Indies se acostumbra que quando 
la India de vn Aylio, 6 repartimiento se casa con Indio de otro reparti- 
miento, 6 Ayllo, y el marido ee muere dexando hijos 6 hijaa los Caciques 
Principalea cuya era la India antes que se casaee la compelen ibolver al re- 
partimiento, y Ayllo adonde era antes, y llevar conugo loa hijos que huvo 
del marido. Ordeno, y mando, que & India de vn Repartimiento, par- 
cialidad, y Ayllo que se casase con Indio de otro, deiien loa hljoa que en 
eila huviere havido su marido en el r^arijmiento parcialidad, y Ayllo 
donde su padre era tributario, porque alii lo ban de ser ellos, y ella se 
passe £ su repartimiento, 6 Ayllo, si sua Caziquea, 6 Principales la pidi- 
eren, dex^dola eatar ^gun tiempo con sua bijoa hasta que el menor 
dellos sea de edad de ocho alios para arriba, porque no lea haga falta 
su ausencia a! tiempo autes." This Ordinance had in view only the 
facilitation of tax-gathering, but it virtually broke up the nilee of Indiab 
descent in many places though not everywhere, as the following docu- 
ment shows. Adjudieacumesde Indioe en la Vieila dt Aeduecum general, 
en Hvaicho, November 8th, 1608, (MSS. pert^ning to the collection of 
Don Manuel Vicente Ballivian, La Paz). All the Indian children were 
adjudicated to the clans of their mothere and even to the villagea if they 
had not been bom at Huwcho. 

" LAbro de eaesadoa que perieneze a este pueblo de Tiaguanaco comienza 
a ocho de Henero de 1694 -A'l eiendo Cum propio Fr. Oabriel de Barcella 
y GuiUeategui. "Los caasados natur^ea deete d*" pue° se hallarltn 
puestos en sua dos parcia', Hananaaia (f. 3) Hurinzaia." The custom, 
of the principab of the two divisions occupying distinct sides on cere- 
monial occBsiona, is already described by Joan de Matienzo, Gobiento 
del Peru con todae Uu coeae pertenedentea aeiyagu hietoTia, (MSS. Lenox, 
no date, but after 1559 and before 1570, Cap. 6,foUolO). "Losdela 
parcialidad de Anansaya se aaientan tUa mano isquierda em aua asientoa 
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Tftjoe que Uuun Duoa acmIa no pot en orden, 6 los de VriikMy& alk 
muio iiquierda tru su Cuique PrinDpo] j loa de Ansnaaya a la moDo 
derecba tras su Curaca. . . " 

** M88. Ul tupra. — Muay& and Arasaya an called "parcialidadee" 
io 1710, and aa such, plainly distinguished from the Allyu or clans. 
In 1586 Tiahuanaco is stated to have had about 800 tributaiy Indians: 
RtlaeUm de la Prooincia de lot Pacaata, (In Vol. II <A the IUl«ieioM» gtoff- 
Tijicas de Indiat, p. 5&). '"neneochocientosy tantoa Indios tributarioa, 
que Bolian eatar en dies pueblos." The latter is interesUog, since it 
eetablishes that the AymarA who occupied the ngioD at the time of the 
conquest, hved as scattered as elsewhere on the Bolivian Puna. The 
number of tributary Indians is given in 1596 (five yean later) officially at 
868. fielacion de lot Indict trihulariot Aea. (Dooumenlot iTtiditot de 
iTtdiat, Vol. VI, p. 60.) 

" I pve the names ot the clans of Tiahuanaco as they i^jpear. The 
orthogr^hy varies in some cases and I aannot guanmtee its correctness. 
Chambi (also Champi and Ghanbi), Aparo (also Apoiu), Lupi, Collin, 
Achaca, Chiu, Calaoca, Guancolla (Achaca, Calacca and Guancolla are 
said to perttun to Hurinaaia), Guaraya, Caaaa, (also Caaa and Cassa), 
Tarqui, Achuta, and Cuipa. Chambi is ascribed to Araiaia. 

•■ Peru, (p. 304). He calls it the ChuQu-feast. There is no such 
eelebration. What Mr. Squier aaw was simply the dances at Corpus 
Christi which are indeed pre-Columbian in character, but tolerated by 
the church with certain restrictions. 

■* "Sico" is the name of the flute played by the Sicuri, heace the name. 
Bertonio, VooAuiario, (II, folio 316). 

oVocolmtorto, (II, Folio 288). "QuenaQuena:Coeamuy agugerads." 
(f. 289) "Qena Quena PincoUo. Flauta de cafia." 

** The viceroy Don Francisco de Toledo already restricted the Indian 
festivities, Ordenantat del Peru, (Lib. II, Tit. IX, Ord. IX, fol. 146). 
"Iten, mando, que los Indioe 6 Indias comunes, ni Caciques, ni prin- 
cipalee no hagen taquies, ni borracheras; y si algunos baylee quieieren 
hazer sea de dia, y en lugaree, y fiestas pAbUcas con licencia del Corr^- 
idor, y Sacerdote, i quien »e encarga se la den con moderacion y con 
apercibimiuito, que haciendolo de otra manera, serdn castigados." 
The Conttitueumet tynodalet del Arjobitpado de los Reyes, en el Peru 
(1613, reprint from 1722, Cap. VI, fol. 7) ordained: "Y para que con el 
favor de Nuestro Sefior ee quiten Isa ocaaoneB que por experiencia se 
han visto, que lo ban sido para las dichaa Ydolatrias, y el Demonio no 
proeiga en eus engaOos, eatardn advertidos de no conaentir los vaytes, 
eantares, 6 taquies antiguoe, en lengua matenia ni General, y har&i 
que Be consuman los instnunentoe que para ellos tienan, como sou loe 
tamborillos, cabegas de venadoe, antarae, y plumeria, y loe demae que 
se haUareo, dexaado eolamente loe atambores de que vsan en las dan;as 
de la fiesta del Corpos Chriati, y de otros sanctoe y prohibardn las borrar 
cheras castigando &los que hallaren culpados en ellas, . . " A very 
stringent prohibition of the sale of new wine to Indians is contained in 
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Ibe Conttitueiona tynodolM of 1056, (Reprint from 1722, fol. 51, Cap. 7). 
"Iten, por el grave y oonocido dafio o reeulta i loe Indioe de Ilevarlai 
algumoB CuTsa, y alguuoe Cone^oreo vino nuero i Job pueblos de loe 
dichoe Indioe, de dariee fiada la botija de vino (que quando mucho i 
«oetado i v^te realee) por die>, 6 do*e pewoe, de que i reeultado el 
Msbamioito, y diminuctoD de )os Indies, por aer como ee, ooaa muy oiata 
que loa maa muerm de bevo" dicho vino 7 por fomoitar taa boiracheiaa 
oon Bu ocaaion." 

The primitive Indian dancee, that is the three ptindpal ones, wtn 
easi^ mode lo coincide with the principal feaata lA tbe church, » the 
Indiana had no fixed days for them. In the Carta partoral de Bxortacion 
i Inttrueeion contra Ia» Idotatriat de loe Indioe del ATfcbiepado de Lima, 
(lima 164S, fot. 43) there ia the following statement by the author. 
Archbishop Villagomes: "Acabadaa las confessi<mee en las fiestas 
aolemnee, que suelen aer tree cada 8<m; la principal eerca del corpus, 6 
en ella misma que Uaman Oncoymita, que ee quonda ^tarecen las sdte 
osbrillaa, que llaman Onooy, las quales adoran porque no ae lee saquen 
loe muzee; la otra es al principio de laa aguas por Nauidad, 6 poco 
despuesj y esta suele aex al trueno, y al rayo, porque embifi Uuuias; 
otra suele sw qvaodo cogeo el mais, que Ihunan Ayrihuamita porque 
baylan el Ayrihtia." These three Indian festivals so nearly coindde 
with Corpus Chrislj, Christmas, and Easter, that they couM be per- 
formed under cover of the church celebration. This was soon discovered 
by the clergy. I rder, among others, to the following passage of the 
Bxortaeion e Inttrueeion, (folio 57). "16.-T-Si en taa fiestas del Corpus 
Christia, 6 en otras fiestas de la Igleda, fingiendo log Indioe que bace 
fiestas de chiistianoe, an adorado, 6 adoran occultamcaite i sus idolos, 
6 an hecho 6 hacen otras ritos." 

" This fact is established by nearly all the sources of older date. 

* Pedro Fiaaarro, Jieloeion del deeeubrimieiUo y amqiasla de loe reaun 
del Peru £ca, (In Documentoe par la Hieloria de Etpafia, Vol. 5, p. 278). 
"Emborrachibanse muy i menudo, y estando borrachos todo lo que 
el dttnonio les traia & la votuutad hacian. " Also (p. 347). There is at 
this day, a dance, called Mimula, which is prohibited on account of 
its obscenity. We saw it twice, though only at night and in daric comers 
of the square or street. 

" "Irpa" means to conduct. Our information in regard to the nature 
of the office is aa yet contradictoiy and insuffici^it. 

** It is easy to notice, that this word is post-Columbian, the second part 
of it bedng Spanish. 

" aeza, Seffwtda Parte de la Crdnica, (Cap. VII, p. 26). 

** Bertonio, VoeoindoTio, (II, f. 101) tianslates Lari Lari by "wild 
people." 

•■ Hinchu is ear in AymarA. Kofiu means dirty. 

*■ P. Pablo Joseph de Arriaga, S. J.— £xMrpaetoi de la YiaHatria dA 
Pin. Lima 1621, (p. 3). The first investigation of ao (^diU diarao- 
(tt at Tiahuanaco was carried on about 1621 by Bartolom^ de DueAaa. 
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Arriaga, ExHrpadon de la Ydciairia, {Cvp. IX, p. 63) "7 mucho maa 
«Beribe d« Tlahuanaoo el Viaitador Bart; de Ducfiaa q dexo, por no eer 
la^o." 

** BeaidM abimdant documemtarr eridmoe there ia the testimony ot 
the graree themselvee, where human remaina are alwayi aeoompanied 
hy wmtia for food and drink. 

M This conoeptiM) of Saint Jamea (Santiago) aa god of li^tning, 
ealled forth special edicta from the highs' clergy. It ia mmtioned in 
Bxortaeion « /nafruccton (fol. 46). "De qualaquiwa mantta que aea, 
vaurpan con grande aupwaticiMi el uMnbre de Santiago: y aaai «ntte laa 
damaa oonstitueionee que dean loa vintadorea aoabada la visita, ea 
vna, que nadie ae Dame Santiago, aino Diego." (Idem, Bdieto, t. ST). 
"26 — Si an toiido, o tienen mucho tiempo de pea bauticar i aua tujoe 
aifido ya grandee, 6 ailos q ya eetin bautisadoa ae an llamado, 6 lland 
con loa nombree de ma huacaa, 6 con el dd tiueno, llamandoae Curi, 6 
eon el del rayo, llamandoae Libiac, A Santiago." Thia ia taken in turn 
frmn Atriaga. BxHrpaeum, Ata. (Cap. VI, p. 3S). He auggeata the 
aame ecqilanation attoupted in the text. 

■* Sxortaeion (fed. 47). "En haeer ana eaaaa tieoua, eomo en todaa 
laa demaa ooaaa, muchaa aupentidonea, eomlMdasdo de ordioario A loa 
de BU ayllo. Rodan oon cbioha loa eimientoa, y aaerifioandola pant que 
no ae caygan las paredes: y despuee de hecha la oaaa, tambioi la aapeijan 
con la miama ehicha." Ramoa, Hitlona (Edition lA 1S70, I, p. 41). 
"Era coatumbre mui comun entre eataa jeotea d juntar & loa agoreroa, 
paia que deapuea de habw tornado au ohicfaa, coca y otraa D«oedadea 
deaignaaen d higat y la figura de la oaaa 6 choia que pensafaan haoer. 
Mjraban al ayre, eacuchaban pAjaroa, oomo anupicee, invocaban A aua 
Urea 6 al demonio, con eantaree tristaa, al aon de tamborilea deatem- 
pladoa; y {wonoatieando el bueoo 6 mal auoeeo empeaaban la oonatruccion, 
ponieodo i vecee ooca maacada en d dmiento, y aua aq)wjoe de chicha. 
Conchiida la obra, txi que aolian iQrudarse, la featejai^ con bailee, y 
eonvitea eonfotme i sua aleaneea. . . Adn ahora no han aeabado da 
perder eeaa abudones al fabrioar ana cadtaa. " Thia waa in 1621 and at 
Copacavana. 
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